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CATALOGUES. 


-)AVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF ‘FOREIGN BOOKS 
in all Languages. 


New and Standard Books in all Branches kept in Stock or supplied 
promptly to order. 
Foreign Periodicals supplied. 
Catalogues and terms on application. 
LARGE Rey OF SECOND -EARD BOOKS 
all Departments of Litera‘ 
LATEST cataLouume. 
No. 51 Semrrica—OLp TestaMENT a Gpeiteta) 


” Miscerian: 732 lot 
@ = |" —— ow lots) . 


POTTER'S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 
heratare A ng | for March), at reduced iow, pet, Soe, 


ti 
| ay a —WILuiAM Porrer, 30, 
vepea. 











Cora fk (No. 8) of Scarce, Curious, Rare, and 
Valuable Books sent free on application to ak JouNSTONE, 
Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 





ERTRAM DOBELL issues CATALOGUES of 


intervals, and wili be to send th a,-- <- a 
bi) e same oO 
the ‘neighbourhood should not fail 





charge. Collectors visi! to call 
and make Kors wants known to . Bertram Donei., 77, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. 





OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & ©O., 37, SOHO yee 


ILLIAMS NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinbargh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


0 FL eg oye DIGBY, LONG & CO. 
ity th: rr’ 
edition) INVITE i AUTHORS tp FO at Stist. (Fiction 
0) u or _ 
Jardsate ior Woateths Btaeet, Plesk Bancch, beeane oaaideration 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS.— 
AU AL EXHIBITION of mt Pestety, NOW OPEN at the 
SOCIETY'S GALLERY, No. 5a, Pall Mall East, from 10 to 6. . Admis- 
sion, 18. A. STEWART, Secretary. 


UTHORS of NOVELS and SHORT STORIES 
ada) for Serial Publication are invited to communicate 
& Mr. J. F. Sassen Newspaper Seriat Acencr, 21, Paternoster 








oO LITERARY MEN and others. — E 


Golf, Piching &c. Special ad tor an¢ 
tionally good Library. Close to Baths and 
Hotel, Harrors pron one required.—Apply M.D., Literary Club, 











BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
(Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 


ANTED.—Co) pies of “THE ACADEMY” for 
Apply 2th, TARTAR ee ~—— “ten tet London (ad. per copy) paid — 


ANTED, BOOKPLATES of Bozman, Welker, 
best prices wil Res Rill Rea Leyton, Hssex. _ 








EDUCATIONAL. 
ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper’s Hill, Hill, Staines. 


neer for emplo; 
“bout 40 Stadente will be 
will offer them 





The Course of Study is arranged to 
in More gs India, a. the “Celontes ‘About, 4 
~~ 

for Semeesivien Twelve "Appointments as “Asatant Engineers in the 
Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant 
Superintendents in the felegraph Department. —For parti 
apply to the Secrerary at the 


eieachateiaha COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





n OPEN oy yay SOROLARSETE of the annual value 
ot £75 Gonabte for coe, tm r three aes » Sen OFFERED by the 
DR. DANIEL JONES’ RUSTEES for COMPETITION. — For par- 
ticul: a to the Secretary, 1, St. James’s Square, Manchester. 





T H. = S.m & iD BS BR, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 





WITZERLAND.—Highly recommended HOME- 
Somos ae for _ ogee number of My advantages 

for Study of and Arte. Beautiful 
Menithest studied. —Prospectus, Ming Heiss, Bienne. 





Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderat 
prices, 


CATALOGUES on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. pat SONS, PUBLISHERS and 





BOOK a7 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, B RD STREET LONDON, W.C... desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 


ted by their Branch House in 

may! orders for a own PUBLIOA. 

TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS. a ‘ERTODIGHLS = 
CATALOGUES sent on aati 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
NN TEEEEEES MACASINRS, BOOED, tn 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, lest Street BO. 
have specially-! and ther fast Machines for 
iMlastrated or Ir Pabtioat es oad spgstaliy-buil ry 
wAdloe and nevistance miven to cajoue wishing rong operation 


the momenotee Editorial 0 f 
aa Facilities upon PD neted. fices, free. Advertising 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph = * Africanism, London.” 








Ss for printing 





GREV & Oe 
« PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 


CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries be had b; i 
subjects requ cn a can y stating 





W. T H C K E & o.. "Oa 
. PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 
2, Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
Calcutta : Taackxer, Sprxx & Co. 
Telegrams : Morvssit, Lonpoy.] [Established 1819. 





Eat EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
astreted eae Dickens, Thack: ang, Lovee, Ainsworth ; Books 

x ibe 5. Cratiahenk, iz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
EE 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.c. = 


THE, ‘AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER - i PAD. 
Leadenhall Si 











(The LEADENHALL yamee lee. 50, 
Cyntatns hairl . 
P .. ae et ge eecwm es perfect 
Cheer cans INSURED against ACCIDENTS, 
whether caused a by on collision, the falling, bolting. or kicking o < 
horses, or AL into by other vehicles. Policies 


issued for 
free CARRIAGE INSUR 
Ir, Pall Mail Bast London UE. 





RIGHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1897.—_EXAMINATION, Joxy 6th, 7th. One of £80, two of 

om, and rn Scholarships of £15 to £30. Candidates to be under 
: or ustioutans apply to the SECRETARY. 


BSEMINSTES SCHOOL. — An BEAMINA- 


TION will be head in J ly next te fill w Sh ap 208 en less jhe F 
RESIDENT. \FIVE NON-RESIDENT Q) RSHIPS, 
be obtained sy 


and TWO EXAIBITIONS.—Details 
Master, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


YPE-WRITERS and CYCLES, 
The Standard makes at half the usual prices. 
MACHINES LENT on HIRE, also a and EXCHANGED. 
Sundries and Repai hi 
Terms, cash or ser es 
MS. COPIED from 104. per 1,000 words. 


N. TAYLOR, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 


Established 1884. 
Telephone 6690. Telegrams “ Glossator, L London.” 














YP R-WRITING (Remington Machine). — Author’ ~ 
Ys MA. =e Coe with ra -—_ retumned Promptly. 10d, om 
Willing’s Aavertieesson( Offices, ten Fioesdile TEED” “are © 


YPE£-WRITING.—MSS. of all kinds COPIED, 
and Technol ao. Tr Solutions on yand Duplicating st ca eopeaattee 


House Cha: 

7 ii, Queen Viet Victoria Street, E.c, a 
I ON 

Patron - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

Paresipent—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
vey Papespaane— Beh Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. 
e DEAN of LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENC 

HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B." msidasmea bead 
niet on Se Tous OP Be Rar 

on. Sir P. hi H 

a SE Right Hon. EARL 


The Library gentaine about 170,000 Vol of Anci 
Literat in Vari atte Languages. pibecrintio m, £3 at Te 
oy ee Kt G0 age _ Fifteen lumes ate ‘allow Ly 





N LIB R A R Y, 
ST. Onno SQUARE, 8.W. 


Reading-Room 
-past 6. ‘Gatazoae bh 
I bey -) A, B, Fift Edition, 2 vols., royal Sve, 


ZJ..@ 3 BUMPUSB, Gd., 
3560, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Booksellers to Her Majesty. 





Just issued. NEW CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS A aes a, .~ the ears 
containing man: t 8 0 opular 8. 
Handsomely Bound Sets of Standard. Books, &c., 


"cae and QUERIES. Complete set, with Indexes. 
101 vols, 


ANNUAL REGISTER. Complete set, 139 vols. 

BURTON’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 16 vols. 

BADMINTON LIBRARY. Large paper. 

ALDINE POETS. Complete set of Pickering’s 
edition. 

GARDINER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Library 
edition. 

GOULD’S BIRDS from HIMALAYAS. Folio, uncut, 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. First edition. 

LIFE in PARIS, 

LONDON ARBORETUM, 

MOTLEY’S HISTORIES. 

PEPYS’S DIARY. Ed. Wheatley: Large paper. 

RECORDS of the PAST. 

SOWERBY’S BOTANY. First edition. 

SPORTING MAGAZINE. 

MANNING and BRAY’S SURREY. 

DALLAWAY’S SUSSEX. Illuminated copy. 

SYMOND’S RENAISSANCE. 7 vols. 

STEVENSON’S WORKS. Edinburgh edition. 

VOLTAIRE’S WORKS. Translated. 36 vols. 

SURTEES’ SPORTING NOVELS. First editions. 

PORTFOLIO, 19 vols. 1870-1888, 


NICHOLS’S PROGRESSES of QUEEN ELIZABETH 
and JAMES. 7 vols., fine copy in full 
blue morocco. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. Japanese vellum edition. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE, LA DAUPHINE. Japanese 
vellum edition. 


SCOTT’S NOVELS. First editions. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


BOOKBINDING a distinctive branch. 


From the cheapest cloth and daintiest art linens to the 
most elaborated specimens of skilled handicraft. 


Tattered Books and Manuscripts repaired and cleaned 
in the most economical and careful manner. 


Sets of Modern Standard Authors in serviceable cover- 
ings, bound to open perfectly and freely, and tooled 
appropriately. 

WEDDING BOOKS bound in while, gracefully 
decorated with gold, and inlaid coloured flowers, in single 
volumes and sets. 


BOOK~-PLATES, a speciality. Designs suggested 
and originated, and Sketches submitted. 


MINIATURE REVOLVING BOOKCASES, per- 
fectly balanced, and constructed to swing with the tullest 
freedom. 





SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for DEVOTIONAL 
BOOKS.—Bibles, Prayer-Books, Lent Manuals, Sets 
of Church Books, &c., &c. Many thousands always to 








ANok COMP COMPANY, Limi 
Agents wanted. 


Cc. T. vaaiand WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





select from, in bindings to satisfy every taste 
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SMITH, RLDER & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW ven OF “THE DICTIONARY OF 
ATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. ae 
Ready this x = in cloth; or in -morocco, 
aay bled edges, 208. net. 
Volume L. » (RUSSEN_SOOBELL) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY. Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a 
further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the com- 
pletion of the Work. 


THROUGH LONDON SPECTACLES. 
By CONSTANCE MILMAN, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
se Altogether & very pleasant and companionable little 
book.””--The Spectator. 


Ready this day, with a Portrait, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE AGE of the DESPOTS. By the 
late _ ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

*,* This Volume I. of a NEW and CHEAPER 
EDITION of “THE RENAISSANCE in ITALY,” in 
7 ree Dame crown 8yo, 7s, 6d. each, The 
volumes be published at intervals. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 68, 


FROM GRAVE to GAY: being Essays 
and Studies concerned with certain Subjects of Serious 
Interest, with the Puritans, with ee and with 
the Humours of Life, now tor the time Collected 
and Arranged, By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


BECOND AND COMPLETING VOLUME OF THE 
“HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE.” 


Ready this day, with Maps and Chart, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY of the HEBREW PEOPLE 
the Division of the Kingdom to the Fall of 
po in 686 3.c. By CHARLES FOSTER KENT, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Literature an 
History, Brown University. 


HISTORY in FACT and FICTION. 
By the Hon, A. 8. G. CANNING, Author of “ Lord 
Macaulay: Essayist and Historian,’ ** The Philosophy 
of Charles Dickens,” &c, Crown 8vo, 68. 

“ An intensely interesting book ..... I ae not think that I 
ever saw the difficulties of the Eastern Question in so clear 
a light as I did after reading the short chapter which Mr. 
Canning devotes to it.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FIVE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN CASTLE: a Tale of the 


China Seas. hey DAWE, Author of “ Yellow 
and White,” “ Mount Desolation,” “‘ Kakemonos,”’ &c, 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE YOUNG CLANROY: a Romance 


of the *45. By the Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Told with a breezy and healthy vigour, as well as with 
simplicity.” — Observer. 


OUT of the DARKNESS. By Percy 
FENDALL and FOX RUSSELL. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
“ Considerably above the average ... Well written, with 
a carefully elaborated plot, and some ‘originally conceived 
and strongly individualised characters,”—Court Journal. 


GILBERT MURRAY. By A. E. 
HOUGHTON, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

wean i yy iy the b - current Fe 

a ar ~ 8 door such a story as ilbert 


UNDER the CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
ARCHIE ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Tt is refreshing to come across an intelligent novel 
which can be pleasurably read by yo: andold. This is 
a well-told story of to-day, written in English.” 

Atheneum, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For APRIL.—PRICE ONE SHILLING.—Contents :— 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR (April). 


A DAY of CELEBRATION : an Anniversary Appeal. By 
Watrer Besant. 


THE STORY of SCOTT’S RUIN. By Lestre Sreraen, 

DUELS of all NATIONS: German Duels and their Punish- 
ments. By James Pemperton-Gaunp. 

THE COST of COUNTRY HOUSES. By C. J. Corwisx. 

MORRANT’S HALF-SOVEREIGN. By Evry Puiitrorrs, 

AN OLD GREEK ROMANCE. By Cuagies Exrow, Q.C. 

THE PATRIOT’S PROGRESS. By Srerxzn Gwynn, 

THE MOON’S MIRACLE. By Watrer Ramat. 

RECNLLECTIONS of FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE 
By Sir Epwaxp Srracuey, Bart. 

PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS, Chapters X..XII. B 
Sstow Merermay, Author of The we Bowers,” e 

SMITH, ELDER & CO., 

15, Wat ERLOO PLACE. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE TWO CYCLING BOOKS OF..THE SEASON, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, elegant, 2s. 6d. 


LADY CYCLING. By Miss F. J. 


ERSKINE. 

An eminently practical handbook which all 
otis will em ay ~4-- ant 
social aspects of cycling ling dress for town 
, with makes of mac 8, correct and incorrect 


—s. , with i ok fot only pract with 
machine, & ook not onl 

in an pa form which sho’ 
libraries or tables. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, elegant, 2s. 6d. 


ALL ROUND CYCLING. By Sir 


B. W. RICHARDSON, G. LACY HILLIER, EVELYN 
EVERETT GREEN, ©. RIVERS VINE, JOHN WAT.- 
_ SON, F.0.8., P. A. THOMAS, B 


COUNT TOLSTOY'S LONGEST AND MOST 
MAGNIFICENT WORK. 


IN TWO DOUBLE VOLUMES, 7s. 


WAR and PEACE. By Count Tolstoy. 
Contains 1,600 pages, printed in very clear type. 

This is not only one of the finest, but probably one of the 
longest novels ever written, cooupying, as it does in this 
— 1600 large and site” all - oe pease, . a 
standing its vast its multitude o' gures, the 
number of events it iw interest of “War and 
Peace” is not only ~ ding but pw hout the 
immense march of the so that no er, great 
— > f tail to read to the end once 
he has started on the boo! 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 
IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 
WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


THREE VOLS., NOW READY. 
VOL, I. 


PIPPA PASSES, and other Poetic | ;, 
Dramas. By ROBERT BROWNING. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by FRANK RINDER, 


VOL, II. 


A BLOT in the ‘SCUTCHEON, and 
other Poetic Dramas. By ROBERT BROWNING. 
With an Introductory Note by FRANK RINDER. 


VOL, ITI, 


DRAMATIC ROMANCES and LYRICS, 


and SORDELLO. By ROBERT BROWNING. To 
which is Prefixed an Appreciation of Browning by 
Miss E, DIXON, 

BINDINGS. 


The above Volumes are supplied in the following Bindings : 

IN GREEN ROAN, Boxed, with Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure, 2s, net. 

IN ART LINEN, with Frontispiece in Photogravure, 2s. 
a WHITE LINEN, with Frontispiece in Photogravure, 


women 
It deals with the health and 











IN BROCADE, 2 vols. in Shell Case to match (each vol. 
with Frontispiece), 4s. per Set, or 3 vols. 6s. per Set, 

And in the ordinary SHILLING BINDINGS, green 
cloth, cut edges, and blue cloth, uncut edges (without 

Photogravure). 


NEW VOLUME BY ERIC MACKAY. 
THE LOVER’S MISSAL. By Eric 


MACKAY, Author of “* Love-Letters of a Violinist.” 
The “ Love-Letters of a Violinist,” by Mr. Eric Mackay, 
already included in the EDITIONS, Poets, having run into 
no less than ELEVEN EDITIO. the appearance of a 
new volume of verse by Mr. Mackay, in the same Series, 
will doubtless be appreciated by his very large circle of 
readers. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 


NEW EDITIONS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, With Numerous Illustrations. 


MAN and WOMAN: a Study of 


an Secondary Sexual Characters. By HAVELOCK 
ELLIS. Second Edition, 
“Mr. Havelock Ellis 





not only able a fo"think, at 
a psychological and anthropol: ogical poy e te of a subject which 
is certainly of primary interest."— Atheneum. ‘ - 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED, 


HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll. 


“ Marks a one of — importance in the of some difficult 
physiological ologhoat probl hi ha 
received much Steendinn Bin the clennife word 7 of England.”—Nature 





London : 
WALTER SCOTTI, Luourrep, Paternoster Square, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S 


LIstT. 





2 vols., 8vo, 24s. 


MEMOIRS OF BARON LEJEUNE, 
Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, Davout, 
and Oudinot. 
Translated and Edited from the Original French by 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’ANVERS). 


With an Introdnction by Major-General MAURICE, C.B. 
es Bene ye _— — ~+9~y of —_- 
w press m so deepl 
one must be careful, in speaking of within 
bounds of a omy to high class the 
* Memoirs of Baron . ad 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ For those whose object is not 
s0 much ion as 


the enjoyment which a well-told 
and stirring narrative affords, these memoirs are amongst 
ao things that the eventful period has yet pro- 


8vo, 16s. 


VITA MEDICA: 


CHAPTERS OF MEDICAL LIFE AND WORK. 
By Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, 


ns sae en: are strongly reminisoont of the man who 
wrote im, an that, perha; Cc charm.” 
P wie Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW BOOK BY PROF. MAX MULLER. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the SCIENCE of 
MYTHOLOGY. 

By the Rigs 1 Hon. Prof, MAX MULLER, K.M., 

r of the French Institute. 
2 vols., 8v0, 328, 
LEEDS MERCURY.—* This book will nobly help for- 
ward the work of progress in relation to the clearer elucida- 


and evolution of human myth, cults, 
At | highly spiritualised and beautifullly 
humanised religions. 


VOLUME FOR 1897.—8vo, 4s. 
The ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 
and DIGEST. 


Being a Classified epee of Charities in | available for 

the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information 
respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for the 

Prevention and Relief of Distress, and the Improvement of 

the Condition of the Poor. With an Introduction by C. = 

LOCH, Secretary to the Council of the Charity 

Society, London, and an 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 


And other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. 

Contents :—The Will to Believe—Is Life Worth Living ?— 
The Sentiment of Rationality—Reflex Action and Theism— 
TLe Dilemma of Determinism—The Moral Philosopher and 
the Moral Life—Great Men and their Environment—The 
Importance of Individuals—On Some Hegelisms—What 
Psychical Research has Accomplished—Index. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. 8, LEVETT YEATS. 
A GALAHAD of the CREEKS, 


And Other Stories. 
By 8. LEVETT YEATS, Author of “The Honour of 
Savelli.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PLOUGHED, and Other Stories. 


By L. B. WALFORD. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE MATCHMAKER: a Story. 


By L, B. WALFORD, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 174. APRIL, 1897. 8vo, 6d. 
THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. Chapters 
8. Leverr Yxats, Author of “ The Honour of f'savelli” 


EARLY SPRING in SAVERNAKE FOREST. By W. H. 
Hupsox. 


HEIMSUCHT. By Water J. Purton. 

A PERVERSE WIDOW. By 8. M. Crawiey Borvey, 
THE CONQUEST of RADICAL TED. By M. E. Francis 
THE LIVING EARTH. By Granr ALLEN. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP, By Anprrw Lana. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Mr. MACQUEEN'S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A FLIRTATION WITH TRUTH. 


By CURTIS YORKE, 
Author of “‘ Once,” ** A Record of Discords,”’ &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A well- written novel of fashionable life...... The dialogue 
is —Pali Mall Gazette. 
oe a a LS a 
yle which it not o 
**Excellently told, and is i oo an's Journal 
. near’ Cc and clever 
dialogue, which interests and amuses. Naa» Anng 
“Curtis Yorke has told the story well, brightly, 
humorously, and with a sufficiency of as 
Daily Chronicle. 





smart,’ ”’ 





WORKS BY MR. J. H. CRAWFORD, F.L.S., 
in uniform binding. 


SUMMER DAYS for WINTER 
EVENINGS. A Series of Nature Idylis. Illustrations 

Jo ~- am Handsomely bound, large crown 

8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


The Times.—“* With Mr, Crawford’s delightful sketches, 
sometimes telling alone of nature’s aspects, sometimes with 
a thread of story to lend a touch of human in @ reader 
must have little imagination if he does not s) forget 
the tempest that beats against the casement and fancy 

earth and blue sky watching the 
the seasons and the changes of the year 
creatures which are 


himself between 
kaleidoscope of the 
and the wees of furred and 
80 sympathetically described.” 


THE WILD LIFE of SCOTLAND. 
Tilustrations by John — Handsomely bound, 
large crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 

The Spectator.—“ This is a very i as well as in- 
forming book, which, in respect of style, recalls Thoreau 
rather than either Jefferies or Burroughs......Altogether this 
book, which ——— to the rare order that can be taken up 
at any moment easily read in instalments, is by far the 
best and most convenient hand-book to Scottish Natural 
History—in the most comprehensive sense of the word— 
that has ever been published.” 


“* The best book on the subject.” 
Patt Matt GAZETTE. 


A NARRATIVE of the BOER WAR. 
By T. F. CARTER. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
as Bree est Nees, 


The African Critic.—“ The book is erally recognised 
as a standard work on the subject.” = d 7 


NEW FICTION. 


TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


TAE SIGN of the CROSS: a Novel. 
WILSON BARRETT. With a Preface by the 
2 HOP of TRURO. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ The book, as well as the play, isa 
time, the significance of which, we be 
good,”— World, 


DENYS D’AUVRILLAG. By Hannah 


nig a Author of “‘ Daughters of Men,” &c. Crown 











henomenon of our 
ve, is wholly for 


. 
The Atheneum.—“ May be honourably distinguished from 
the rank and file of current fiction.” 
Pali Mall Gazette.—“It is by intrinsic quality of 
superior order that this ‘book excels.” : . . ‘ 


WORKS BY DOROTHEA GERARD. 


A QUEEN of CURDS and OREAM 3/6 





(Fourth Edition.) 

ETELKA’S VOW. 3/6 
(Third Edition.) 

ON the WAY THROUGH. 3/6 
(Second Edition.) 

ORTHODOX. 3.6 
(Fourth Edition.) 


The Standard : “It would be difficult for the author 
of ‘ Baby ’ to write ae but a clever novel ” 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. HARDY’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Well-Beloved. By Thomas Hardy. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


The Well-Beloved is offered to us as a sketch 
of a temperament. The temperament is 
that of Jocelyn Pierston, the descendant of 
a long line of dwellers on the peninsula 
known as Portland Bill, deewiink by Mr. 
Hardy as the Isle of Slingers, where, by 
reason of its remoteness and independence 
of the mainland, customs die hard and 
racial instincts prevail long. The novelist 
insists upon this point with such emphasis 
as almost wholly to disarm criticism of his 
hero’s conduct. 
‘* Fancies,” he says, “like certain soft-wooded 
plants which cannot bear the silent inland 
frosts, but thrive by the sea in the roughest of 
weather, seem to grow up naturally here, in 
particular among those natives who have no 
— oa ga in + + mae of the ‘ Isle.’ 

ence it is a a merate a 
of personage like the Po imperfoxciy 
sketched in these pages.” 
Mr. Hardy, in laying his stories always 
in his own Wessex, has, as we have hinted, 
his critics somewhat at a disadvantage: we 
are forced to agree, to take it for granted, 
that Wessex is the home of such fatalistic, 
—- grave, godless people as the men 
and women whose interplay of passions 
makes a great parc of the fascination of 
these wonderful Wessex novels. Particu- 
larly, we must take it for granted that 
in Wessex there are such women. The 
men are more after the common pattern 
observable also in other counties: it is the 
Wessex women whom we have to accept 
on trust. In the present book, for example, 
Pierston is more easily apprehended by the 
reader than any of the three Avices or 
Marcia. 

The father of Jocelyn Pierston, the hero 
of this story, and the possessor of the 
temperament, was a wealthy quarry owner ; 








Jocelyn, having the artistic sense, became a 
sculptor, and in time an Academician. He 
is a grave, passionless, self-contained, self- 
conscious man when we meet him first at 
twenty, and he has not changed when we 
take leave of him in his seventh decade. 
Had he not been distinguished by his pecu- 
liar temperament he would have been too dull 
a character for any novelist to employ. But 
it was his curious fate to pursue eternally 
an ideal of womanhood, to find it continually 
in this living woman and that, and to lose 
it again at the moment when it should be 
secure to him. His emotions were neither 
very deep nor disturbing: he collected 
them and studied them rather as other men 
collect bric-d-brac ; yet he was entirely at the 
mercy of this obsession, and, wishing to be 
honourable in all things, was yet, at the 
bidding of this enchantment, now and again 
compelled to meanness and cruelty. 


**To his. Well-Beloved,” says Mr. Hardy, in 
describing the Pierston of only twenty, ‘he 
had always been faithful; but she had had 
many embodiments. Each individuality known 
as Lucy, Jane, Flora, Evangeline, or what not, 
had been merely a transient condition of her. 
He didn’t recognise this as an excuse or as a 
defence, but as a fact simply. Essentially she 
was perhaps of no tangible substance: a spirit, 
a dream, a frenzy, a ory wpe an aroma, an 
epitomized sex, a light of the eye, a parting of 
the lips. God only knew what she really was; 
Pierston did not. She was indescribable.” 


Given for material such a temperament 
(which is by no means rare), no novelist, least 
of all a writer so profoundly impressed with 
the irony of fate as Mr. Hardy, could fail 
to make an interesting story. But among 
novelists living and dead Mr. Hardy alone, 
we believe, could have brought to the theme 
such treatment as we find in Zhe Well- 
Beloved. He has taken, after his wont in 
his recent books, the extreme case, and has 

resented it with the perfection of directness, 
ies elf retreating into the dimmest shadow 
of the background while the events follow 
each other with the certainty of sunset 
after sunrise. Extreme though the case 
is, Mr. Hardy has proved it. We believe 
unhesitatingly, when we lay down this 
record, that there was once a sculptor 
who, at the age of twenty, loved, but did 
not marry, a girl called Avice; that, at the 
age of forty, he returned to love, but did 
not marry, her daughter, Avice the second ; 
that, at the age of sixty, he loved once 
again, but again did not marry, the 
daughter of this daughter, Avice the third. 
It is almost to state that Mr. Hardy has 
succeeded in his perilous task when we say 
that never at any moment does the narrative 
verge on the ludicrous, comic though the 
scheme of it is in the abstract. 

Mr. Hardy works out his problem with 
his old unfailing mastery. Ibsen alone 
excels him in the art of dramatic progres- 
sion—the steady advancement, unwavering 
and unhalting, to the logical end. To 
no one can we look with more certainty 
than to Mr. Hardy for ve and stately 
eriods, in each new novel more and more 
interpenetrated with the sense of fatality 
and hopeless wrong. He is gradually 
becoming our saddest writer. It would be 
hard to find more fit and beautiful prose 





than Mr. Hardy’s: in describing a melan- 
choly phase of nature he is alone. Here is 
the description of the funeral of the first 
Avice, watched by Pierston from a distance 
(and who does not know the strange influ- 
ence exerted by such scene ?) : 


‘*Among the graves moved the form of a 
man clothed in a white sheet, which the wind 
blew and flapped sadly every now and then. 
Near him moved six men bearing a long box, 
and two or three persons in black followed. 
The coffin, with its twelve legs, crawled across 
the isle, while around and beneath it the flash- 
ing lights from the sea and the school of 
mackerel were reflected ; a fishing-boat, far out 
in the Channel, being momentarily discernible 
under the coffin also. The procession wandered 
round to a particular corner, and halted, and 
crear there a long while in the wind, the sea 

hind them, the surplice of the priest still 

blowing. Jocelyn stood with his hat off: he 
was present, though he was a quarter of a mile 
off; and he seemed to hear the words that were 
being said, though nothing but the wind was 
audible.” 
Could ten times the number of words better 
give the sadness of the scene? And here is 
another memorable passage, which, by its 
place in the book, precisely where such a 
note is desired, testifies to Mr. Hardy’s con- 
summate instinct for “ atmosphere ” : 


‘«The evening and night winds here were, to 
Pierston’s mind, char with a something that 
did not burden them elsewhere. They brought 
it up from that sinister Bay to the west, whose 
movement she and he were hearing now. It 
was & presence—an imaginary shape or essence 
from the human multitude lying below: those 
who had gone down in vessels of war, East 
Indiamen, barges, brigs, and ships. of the 
Arnada—select people, common, and debased, 
whose interests and hopes had been as wide 
asunder as the poles, but who had rolled each 
other to onenesss on that restless sea-bed. 
There could almost be felt the brush of their 
huge composite ghost as it ran a shapeless figure 
over the isle, shrieking for some good god who 
would disunite it again.” 

Mr. Hardy loses strength, or, at any rate, 
convincingness, directly he leaves Wessex. 
London makes him cruel. He has been 
always too fine an artist to obtrude his own 
emotions on the reader—even in Zéss his 
own pity for his heroine is never expressed, 
although we are able to infer it; but no 
sooner does he depart from Wessex soil 
than he relaxes a little this rule of isola- 
tion, and permits us to see him angered 
by quite harmless artificialities of society, 
which other men are content a. mat for 

ted. “In the aggregate , y’s 
iow are a sufficiently black indictment 
of what he deems the frustrating power 
at the back of things—his profound dis- 
belief, his persistent pessimism, are implicit 
in all his work—but once in London, among 
rouge and insincerities, he allows himself to 
particularise; he shows hishand. We regret 
exceedingly this tendency. Mr. Hardy may 
be in as fierce a rage as he will, but he 
may well leave realistic touches to others. 
His discretion is not always to be trusted. 
For example, the minute account of 
Pierston’s endeavours to cross the rooms 
at the dinner party, described early in the 
second part, on p. 95, is not needed. It 
does not help the story, and is done too 
savagely to A worthy as a discursion. 
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Again, on p. 111, in describing another 
social function, at which Pierston is partially 
stunned by the news of the death of Avice 
the first and yet has to be more or less 
agreeable to his fellow guests, Mr. Hardy 
writes : 

‘* All that was eminent in Euro surge 


addressed him in the person of that harmless 
and unassuming fogey whose hands had been 


inside the bodies of hundreds of living men; | 


but the lily-white corpse of an obscure country- 
girl chilled the interest of discourse with such 
a king of operators.” 

The words which we have italicised are 
unpleasant and unnecessary. One more 
example: on 279, in the passage 
describing the arrival of Pierston with 
Avice the second and Avice the third in 
London, Mr. Hardy writes : 


** It was one of those ripe and mellow after- 
noons that sometimes colour London with their 
golden light . . . and produce those marvellous 
sunset effects which, if they were not known to 
be made up of kitchen coal-smoke and animal 
exhalations, would be rapturously applauded.” 
Now this, again, is gratuitously unpleasant, 
and also it is untrue. Mr. Hardy surely 
cannot believe that the thought of “ animal 
exhalations” deters anyone from extending 
admiration to a sunset. The thought does not 
occur to more than one mind in a thousand. 
Mr. Hardy’s love of ironical contrasts occa- 
sionally leads him astray. A writer so 
capable of the employment of subtle natural 
irony has no need for mechanical effects. 

So much for this new story from the 
master hand. In saying that it is absorbing 
in interest and set forth with all the old 
composure and distinction we have said no 
more than what is just. We cannot go 
farther and reach enthusiasm, because we 
believe Mr. Hardy to be on a wrong road. 
Thinking of what he has done in the days 
that are passed; thinking of Fur from the 
Madding Crowd and The Woodlanders, of Tess 
of the D’ Urbervilles and The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, of their clash of passions and rich 
humanity, of their almost Shakespearean 
rustics and subtle sympathy with nature, 
of their emotional heights and freakish 
humour; thinking of these books and Mr. 
Hardy’s great qualities generally, we are 
disposed even to resent The Well-Beloved. 
Masterpiece though it be, it is not quite 
worthy of Mr. Hardy’s genius; it is a by- 
way study by a man fitted to keep the broad 
high road. Mr. Hardy is great enough to 
leave such material alone, or to touch it 
merely in a short story. None the less, we do 
not altogether regret Zhe Weill- Beloved, for we 
are tempted to ~y (as we must admit we 
also were tempted to hope after finishing 
Jude the Obscure) that Mr. Hardy will now 
return to elementals and his woliend scenes. 
Just as Jude and Sue represented the 
ultimate state of that variety of lovers so 
dear to Mr. Hardy’s mind, so surely must 
Jocelyn Pierston represent the ultimate 
development of the “ pursuing” tempera- 
ment. Mr. Hardy, we feel, could not possibly 
go farther in either direction; he could 
not provide Jude and Sue with additional 
disaster ; he could not invent a Jocelyn who 
should love more than three generations of 
Avices—a great-granddaughter would be too 
much! The way is now made easy for a return. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE NAVY. 


The Effect of Maritime Command on Land 
Campaigns Since Waterloo. By Major 
©. E. Callwell, R.A. (William Black- 
wood & Sons.) 


Masor Oattwett has undertaken an am- 
bitious task in writing on The Effect of 
Maritime Command on Land Campaigns Since 
Waterloo. Not only has he had to deal 
with the strategical aspects of eighty years 
of the world’s wars, but he has taken up 
the story of the influence of sea power upon 
history where Captain Mahan set it down. 
The latter historian in his brilliant exposi- 
tion of that subject brought us only to the 
downfall of Napoleon. Major Callwell 
carries on the thread of the American 
writer’s argument down to the present day. 
And let it be said at once that he has ful- 
filled his task with remarkable success. 
It is true that his narrative necessarily lacks 
that completeness of detail and wide com- 
rehensiveness which has made Captain 
ahan’s treatise a standard work for all 
time, but he has done what will commend 
him equally well to the general reader, if 
not to the leisured student of history. In 
the work which he has presented to us the 
advantage of maritime command since the 
Treaty of Vienna is set forth in a lucid 
and interesting form without any unnecessary 
detail, but with the salient points of the 
argument brought into prominence and 
treated in such a manner as to leave nothing 
but absolute conviction in the mind of the 
reader that the deductions drawn therefrom 
are incontrovertible. Let it not be supposed 
that the author bases his theories on un- 
supported assumptions ; on the contrary, his 
argument is founded on solid fact, for the 
mere narrative of the wars of the last eighty 
years is more than sufficient to emphasise 
the continued soundness of the great doctrine 
propounded by Captain Mahan. 
eedless to say the campaigns seriously 
treated by Major Callwell do not include 
all the world’s struggles since 1816. Yet 
there are few wars of any importance which 
have not felt the influence of maritime 
command. The campaign of 1822, the 
Russo-Turkish wars of 1828-29 and 1853, 
the Crimean campaign, the Franco-German 
war, the American Civil War, the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877, and many others are 
all examined with a view to showing the 
advantage derived from the command of the 
sea. In the Russo-Turkish war of 1828 
‘‘ the influence of Russian maritime command 
had been decisive. Thanks to it Wittgan- 
stein had been able to maintain his ill- 
organised force for months in the barren, 
inhospitable uplands of the eastern section 
of ae and to compel the surrender of 
Varna.” By its help, too, “a final blow 
was aimed at the very heart of the Ottoman 
empire.”” In the Crimean war “the dread 
of Allied descents along the coasts of the 
peninsula broke the Russian army into 
fragments.” The fleet, in short, was the 
prime factor in governing the course of the 
struggle; by its means “the Allies estab- 
lished themselves in a remote corner of the 
Ozar’s dominions,” and by the grip which 
its support enabled them to hold on the 
position the Colossus of the North was 





effectually checked. As the author points 
= a the Crimean war was a s egie in 
which sea-power was pitted against military 
force, ai om uished it decisively. The 
lesson is one which the people of this country 
cannot lay too much to heart.” The 
American Civil War was also essentially one 
in which the naval forces were bound to 
play an important part. The enormous 
ength of coast line, the contiguity to the 
sea of all the strategical points, and the 
necessity for maintaining the effective 
blockade of the commercial ports, made 
it inevitable from the beginning that the 
struggle would be fought out to a great 
extent on the sea or rivers; and that the 
Federals fully recognised this fact at the 
outset was evidenced by their hasty destruc- 
tion of the Confederate dockyard at Norfolk. 
Although Major Callwell refers to it, he 
perhaps hardly lays sufficient emphasis on 
the importance of the oneeek of the 
Mississippi to the belligerents. The great 
water-way so long as it remained in the 
hands of the Confederates was a connecting 
link between East and West, but once it 
fell into the hands of the enemy it formed 
an impassable barrier between the forces on 
its opposite banks. The capture of the 
river indeed rendered the cause of the Con- 
federates practically hopeless. 

It is impossible, with the space at our 
disposal, more than merely to touch on the 
numerous and highly instructive illustra- 
tions which Major Callwell gives us of the 
truth of his argument. As has alread 
been pointed out, he confines himse 
entirely to an analysis of history. He does 
not enter the dangerous ground of prophecy 
or deal with campaigns that might have 
been. Had he done so he would doubtless 
have referred to the extraordinary proof of 
the ‘‘ influence of sea-power upon history” 
which has been presented to us during the 

ast twelve months. The ambitions of 
Gonneny in Africa are well known, and 
had the British Navy not been so over- 
whelmingly strong her designs in the 
Transvaal and elsewhere might long ere 
this have taken a concrete form. As it is, 
however, she is powerless to utilise a fraction 
of her land hosts on the African continent 
without our permission. The lesson which 
the commissioning of the flying squadron 
conveyed to the minds of our countrymen 
is not likely to be forgotten by us for many 
a long year to come; Dut if ever our memory 
requires refreshing on that all-important 
= we cannot do better than take a lesson 

m the book which Major Callwell has so 
ably written for us. 





The Navy and the Nation. By Lieut.-Col. 
Sir George 8. Clarke, K.O.M.G., F.R.S., 
and James R. Thursfield, M.A. (John 
Murray.) a 

Durine the past few years the Navy has 

received so much attention from the press 

that many able writers and essayists on the 
subject have been tempted to place their 
views in what is far too ephemeral a form. 

It has often been a matter of profound 

regret to Naval students that articles which 

are well worthy of careful thought and 
study should be given only a fleeting exist- 
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ence with no possibility of recall ae by 
a laborious reference to the files of the 
British Museum. In the volume before us 
an excellent selection has been made of 
contributions of this character, which, to 
say the least, are well worthy of embodi- 
ment in book form, as all bear forcibly on 
the subject of the Navy and the Nation. 
Sir George Clarke and Mr. Thursfield are 
both eminently qualified to treat their theme 
from an expert’s point of view, the former 
officer having had during his career a 
tional opportunities of forming an intelli- 
gent judgment of the empire’s strength and 
weaknesses, while Mr. Thursfield, though a 
civilian, has probably spent more time 
aboard our men-of-war than any landsman 
living. In the collection of articles which 
they have presented to us the British Navy 
is criticised in an attractive and diversified 
manner, and with an absence of technicality 
which will be very welcome to the general 
reader. Of the fourteen articles given in 
the book, perhaps the most serious and 
authoritative is that on ‘“‘The Navy and the 
Colonies,” a subject which Sir George 
Clarke, as secretary of the Colonial Defence 
Committee in 1885, is well qualified to treat. 
His warning to Australians with respect to 
the advantages and responsibilities which 
they possess as members of the British 
empire is particularly well worthy of 
attention. 

“It would not be difficult,”’ he says, “‘ to show 
that Australians, whether independent or not, 
might be nearly affected by the results of a 
campaign in Afghanistan. . . . In the event of 
difficulties with Japan, the new naval power of 
the East would be able to dictate terms to 
independent Australasia. The mere Chinese 
question would assume an unpleasant aspect 
for scattered states impotent beyond the little 
rayon of their harbour defences. In such a 
case a sorry figure would be presented to the 
world, and the advantages of the old flag 
might be realised too late.” 


Although every article conveys a lesson of 
its own, not a single one can be voted dry 
reading by anyone possessing even the most 
elementary knowledge of naval history or 
strategy. 


GREEK FAIRY TALES. 


Greek Folk-Poesy. Annotated Translations 
by Lucy M. J. Garnett; edited, with 
Essays, by J. S. Stuart-Glennie, M.A. 
Vol. I1., ‘‘ Folk-Prose.” (London: David 
Nutt.) 


Tx1s volume consists for the most part of 
what we call fairy tales, that is to say, 
stories of the Kinder- und Hausmihrchen 
type, along with some recalling more speci- 
fically the “‘ Arabian Nights.” To all who 
enjoy this sort of literature—in other words, 
to all right-minded persons—they will afford 
very delightful reading ; but to the Hellenist 
they are disappointing. Beyond the fact of 
being translated—and, so far as we can 
judge, very well translated, from the modern 
Greek—there is hardly anything Greek 
about them. One story is adapted from the 
myth of Demeter and Persephone; and the 
names of Charon, the Moirai, and the 
Nereids occasionally meet us, For the rest, 





there is nothing that could not have been, 
or that probably was not, imported by 
Slavonic or Turkish invaders. It would 
have been well if the editor had devoted 
some part of his learning and research to 
the elucidation of this interesting question. 
But Mr. Stuart-Glennie seems to care 
nothing for the minor facts of history. 
He flies at higher game. Nothing less 
will content him than a complete reconstruc- 
tion of the a as a prelude to what he 
calls the Modern Revolution. The concep- 
tions of primitive man must join hands with 
hysical science and the theory of evolution 
in @ common assault on supernatural re- 
ligion. A lady once expressed ingenuous 
surprise at the fact that such nice things as 
men could be developed out of such horrid 
things as boys. Mr. Stuart-Glennie will 
not allow such a horrid thing as Christianity 
to be developed out of such a nice thing as 
folk - poesy. Transposing the adjectives, 
some Christian theologians will cordially 
accept his conclusion. But some philosophers, 
whose rejection of supernatural religion is 
as complete as his own, will be of a different 
opinion. Auguste Comte did, indeed, say 
that the fetishist stood nearer to positivism 
than any theologian. But that is an opinion 
characteristic of his later, reactionary period. 
Our physical science in its supreme develop- 
ments stands at the furthest possible remove 
from that view of nature which brings 
minerals, plants, and animals into active 
sympathy and conscious co-operation with 
human wants and wishes. the other 
hand, by clearing away a rank undergrowth 
of superstition that impeded our intellectual 
progress at every step, Christianity has 
prepared the ground for scientific rationalism 
no less effectually than the new monarchy 
of the Renaissance in its warfare against 
feudalism prepared society for the modern 
state. 

But what right have we to assume that 
folk-lore reproduces the mind and morals 
of primitive man? Very little in any case ; 
in the case of this so-called Greek folk-lore 
absolutely none. Fairy tales especially are 
moulded by conditions which forbid their 
being taken as sincere representations of 
adult human life and thought at any stage 
of culture. They are all what the great 
German collection has been very appropri- 
ately entitled, Kinder- und Hausmihre en 
—that is, tales suitable for children and for 
repetition in the family circle. Now Prof. 
Sully has recently reminded us of the 
immense part played by sheer make-belief 
in the minds of children, of their intense 
sympathy with animals, of their passionate 
longing for justice. It is eminently in 
accordance with their feelings that the weak 
things of the world should be chosen to 
confound the mighty, as so often happens 
in Mahrchen. Nor is this all. The tales 
told to children are generally told to them 
by women. Thus, by a true process of 
sexual selection, everything agreeable to the 
feminine taste in them is preserved and 
probably exaggerated, everything repugnant 
to it is excluded. The first thought of 
a woman who wants something out of her 
reach is to procure it through the mediation 
of someone else, through charm and favour, 
through all that fairy influence represents 





and personifies. A woman delights in 
stories of kings and queens, because they 
embody the idea of personal power, because 
it is through them that family life becomes 
a decisive factor in the world’s affairs ; they 
represent the supreme glorification and ex- 
ansion of her home. Of course, also, she 
emands that pure love and happy marriage 
shall be an integral element of the fairy 
tale. Mr. Stuart-Glennie asserts that the 
sexual purity of Greek folk-poesy is “ dis- 
tinctively Pagan, not Christian” (p. 500). 
It is, in fact, a domestic purity to whic 
Christianity has proved more favourable 
than Paganism, whether Paganism is to be 
illustrated by the experiences of Tahiti or by 
the pastorals of Theocritus. It will, per- 
haps, in Gibbon’s phrase, draw a smile 
from the young and a blush from the fair, 
to hear that the New Woman has been 
looking for naughty Pay ame in the first 
volume of Greek Folk-Poesy, and, dis- 
appointed at not finding any such, has 
written angrily to complain of what she 
assumes to be their intentional omission. 
She is sure that the originals abounded in 
such, and that their lamentable absence 
from the English version is due to the 
translator's ‘‘prudery.” To which Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie replies, that ‘‘ whatever has 
been translated has been literally and fully 
translated”’ (p. 500). But is it not rather 
unfair to make the ‘‘ hypocrisies of Christian 
morals’? responsible for what he calls the 
‘“‘lewd imaginations” of ‘‘our emancipated 
Eves.” Those ladies would probably scorn 
the name of Christians, and would gladly 
return to what they suppose was Pagan 
morality. 


IN THE YEAR 1540, 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
the Reign of Henry VIII. (Record Office.) 


Tue new volume—the fifteenth—of this 
publication, which Mr. James Gairdner 
and Mr. R. H. Brodie are editing for Her 
Majesty’s Government, takes us to 1540, 
the thirty-first year of Henry’s reign. The 
volume is not perhaps so interesting as 
some that have preceded it, but it is notable 
for containing the inner story of the Anne . 
of Cleves marriage and the ruin of Crom- 
well. For the rest there is not much. Mr. 
Gairdner prefaces the collection with an 
entertaining summary of the year, wherein 
he describes fully the Cleves fiasco. The 
matter is not, of course, new, but the docu- 
ments have a fresh interest when presented 
in their nakedness, as they here are. The 
bare-bones of history are often of more mo- 
ment than the flesh added by the historian. 
Of all of these Anne of Cleves papers, 
which tell so pitiful yet grimly humorous 
a story, the most precious is the letter sent 
by the King to Anne after the nullification 
of their marriage had been satisfactorily con- 
cluded (and, as was rumoured, Katherine 
Howard had already become his new wife), 
In this beautiful missive, which was carried 
to Anne, at Richmond, on July 14, by the 
Duke of Suffolk, the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, and Sir Thomas Wriothesley, Henry 
promises Anne to be a brother to her 
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“Right dear and right entirely beloved 
sister,” he begins, and, continuing, extols 
the meekness of her conduct, and offers a 
handsome allowance: 


‘We have appointed you two houses—that 
at Richemont where you now lie, and the other 
at Blechinglegh, not far from London, that 
you may be near us and, as you desire, able to 
repair to our court to see us, as we shall repair 
to you. When Parliament ends we shall, in 
passing, see and speak with you, and you shall 
more ae see what a friend you and your 
friends have of us.” 


More largely! Henry then exhorts her to 
be “quiet and merry,” and subscribes 
himself, ‘‘ Your loving brother and friend, 
H. R.” <A month later—August 15— 
Marillac, writing to Montmorency, says that 
Katherine Howard is being prayed for in 
the churches as the Queen. The same letter 
also proves that, however we may feel about 
Henry, there is little need to expend pity 
upon the lady from Flanders. ‘“ ‘As for her 
who is now called Mme. de Cleves,’’ writes 
Marillac, ‘‘far from pretending to be 
married, she is joyous as ever, and wears 
new dresses every day; which argues either 
prudent dissimulation or stupid forgetful- 
ness of what should so closely touch her 
heart” ; although, meanwhile, “the poor 
ambassador of Cleves” was thrown into a 
fever. Anne lived seventeen years after 
these events. 

Anne of Cleves disposed of, the documents 
are miscellaneous in character and of minor 
importance. We find, however, a few 
passages that have human interest. Thus 
the volume opens with a memorandum of 
the New Year’s presents given to Prince 
Edward in 1540. His august father gave 
him a pair of flagons and a pair of salts, 
which were never, probably, of much use to 
him ; the Lady Mary, a gold brooch, with an 
image of St. John the — set with a 
ruby ; the Lady Elizabeth, a braser of needle- 
worx of her own making. Among the other 

ifts were “two oxen and ten muttons” 

m the Abbot of Waltham. One or two 
letters from Melanchthon offer a rather nice 
illustration of change of front—certainly 
with provocation. On February 20 the 
reformer writes to Henry in favour of the 
bearer, Michael of Leipsic, a very excellent 
maker of mirrors, who is proposing to show 
his work to the King. Melanchthon begins 
by comparing Henry, who alone among the 
kings of Europe favours letters and true 
philosophy, to Alexander, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, Augustus, and M. Antoninus. 
Six months pass in which much happens. 
Then, on August 17, we find Melanchthon 
writing to John Stigelius and saying: ‘ Let 
us cease to sing the praises of the English 
Nero. . . . I shall alter the preface in the 
Commonplaces, and add a recantation of 
the praises, although they are not very 
extravagant.” Eleven days later, writing 
to Fr. Myconius, he says: ‘“‘ Must write 
nothing about the English Nero”; but 
adds, with pleasant inconsequence, ‘‘ May 
God destroy this monster!” 

In a letter from Wyatt to Cromwell, on 
April 12, we get an early glimpse of an old 
story which seems to have been an old story 
even then. Certain things, Wyatt remarks, 
remind him of the tale of the Welshman 





who, being in danger on the sea, vowed a 
taper as big as the mast; but when he 
came on land paid a little candle to our 
Lady, and “‘ offered her to be hanged if she 
ever took him on the sea again.” It is new 
to find the hero of this adventure a Welsh- 
man. In these days of Methodism he can 
be so no longer. In another letter Wyatt 
complains to Cromwell that he has only 
enough fire to “warm his shirt by.” 
Indeed, not the least interesting thing to be 
learned from this collection is the variety 
and multiplicity of Cromwell’s duties. 
Nothing was too considerable and momen- 
tous, or too minute and trivial, for his atten- 
tion. In the main, of course, his business 
lay with the suppression of the religion of 
Rome, and a lee of his thoroughness 
is given by a letter, dated January 20, from 
Sir Roger Touneshend. He writes to Crom- 
well to say that recently finding a woman 
of Wellys, beside Walsingham, who had 
imagined a miracle wrought by the image 
of Our Lady at Walsingham since it was 
brought to London, he set her in the stocks 
at Walsingham on the market day, with a 
paper about her head styling her “‘ a reporter 
of false tales,” and then sent her round the 
town in a cart for the young people and 
boys to cast snowballs at her. ‘This was 
her penance,” he adds, ‘‘ for I knew no law 
otherwise to punish her but by discretion.” 
We like Sir eon discretion. 

Finally we might quote the tidings de- 
spatched on May 22 to Henry from James V. 
of Scotland, signifying that 


‘“‘sen it hes liket God of his great gudnes to 
have send unto ws, yis xxij day of May instant, 
ane sone and prince fair and lif lik to succeed 
to ws and yis oure realme, we think it accordis 
ws weill to mak zou participant with ws of sic 
joyus gud novellis, and zat we have of oure 
blude to succeid to yis oure realme quhilk may 
herefter do plesure to zou and zourris.” 


This little son, the child of James and 
Mary of Guise, was not however destined 
to succeed to the realm or do good to Henry 
and his, for he died only a year after. It 
was left for Mary Stuart to succeed James V. 


FROM 2500 TO 950 B.C. 


The Struggle of the Nations. By G. Maspero. 
Edited by A. H. Sayce, &c. (8.P.C.K.) 


Tus book is the continuation of the work 
by Prof. Maspero, published by the same 
society in 1895 under the title of Zhe Dawn 
of Civilisation. It should command an even 
larger sale than its predecessor, which has 
already run through two or three editions ; 
for M. Maspero, leaving the dim and some- 
what confused origins of the nations of an- 
tiquity, here descends to historic times. 
During the period covered by the present 
volume (roughly speaking, from 2500 to 
950 B.c.) the civilised world saw the rise 
and fall of two great world-powers, besides 
the emergence into light of smaller peoples 
like the Greeks and the Hebrews, whose 
destiny it was to hand on to us the civili- 
sation of the giant empires which had so 
long overshadowed them. We read in 
M. Maspero’s book how the first Chaldean 
empire was founded by Hammurabi, King 








of Babylon, whose realm extended from 
the frontiers of t to those of Elam; 
and how his kingdom in time fell, to be 
shorn of its most western provinces b 
the great confederation of Mongols whic 
we call the Hittite, while in the East it was 
—- of part of its territory by its own 
colony of Assyria. But in these matters 
M. Maspero speaks only as a student, though 
a student with exceptional advantages, of 
the works of others, including those of his 
editor, the professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 
It is very different with the domain of 
Egyptology in which he is, since the deaths 
of Mariette Pacha and our own Mr. Birch, 
the acknowledged chief. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at that the greater part 
of the book is taken up with the history of 
Egypt, and that it tells with greater wealth 
of detail and illustration than has ever before 
been attempted of the subjugation of Egypt 
by the mysterious Hyksos (M. Maspero, by 
the way, thinks that they, too, were Mongols), 
of the conquest of Asia by the glorious 
dynasties of the Restoration, and of the fatal 
grasping at political power by the priest- 
hood of Amon, which brought about the 
splitting up of the empire and its final sub- 
jection to foreign rulers. Nor is our informa- 
tion on these subjects in any way meagre or 
uncertain. As M. Maspero reminds us, we 
have not here to deal with a scanty record 
compiled by some prejudiced historian cen- 
turies afterwards. The kindly climate of 
Egypt has preserved for us the dress, the 
weapons, and the very persons of the con- 
querors, while the steles and colossi that 
they erected to mark the limits of their 
conquests remain for the most part where 
they placed them. We really have much 
better evidence of the events happening 
under the Pharaohs of the X VIIIth asty 
than of those which occurred under the 
Norman kings of our own land. 

Probably, however, the chief interest 
which M. Maspero’s book will have for 
many is the light which it throws on the 
history of the Hebrew people. It is evi- 
dently with this view that its translation has 
been taken in hand by the Society, and we 
have no doubt that their confidence is justi- 
fied. On the whole, M. Maspero supports the 
accuracy of the Biblical narrative, although 
he makes some concessions to modern 
criticism which may not be palatable to the 
adherents of the stricter rule of interpreta- 
tion. He considers the Hebrews to have 
originally come from Chaldea, but thinks 
the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, and 
the like, were of the same race, and should 
be included under the same name. He does 
not think the fame of the Judges extended 
beyond their own tribes, and looks upon 
Gideon rather than Saul as the first king 
who ruled over a Hebrew people. Like 
Kuenen, he does not think that the worship 
of Yahweh was originally any different 
from that of the Syrian Baal; and he draws 
a rather Voltairean parallel between the 
relations of David with Yahweh and those 
of the tian and Assyrian kings with 
Amon an ur. But what he has to say 
about David’s successors is extremely in- 
structive, and he makes it abundantly clear 
that Solomon’s kingdom was made possible 
only by an extraordinary concatenation of 
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favourable circumstances, and was from the 
outset doomed to dissolution. He thinks 
that Rehoboam would, nevertheless, have 
succeeded in restoring the unity of the 
kingdom for a time had not the Pharaoh 
Sheshonq, who, according to M. Maspero, 
considered himself Solomon’s suzerain, 
broken his power from motives of policy. 
As to the Ten Tribes, he considers them to 
have been much inferior in civilisation to 
the inhabitants of the kingdom of Judah, 
and to have received the first elements of 
culture from the much-abused Jezebel. 

But we should do M. Maspero great in- 
justice did we treat the present volume 
merely as a record of historical events. The 
author has throughout attempied to re- 
produce for us the daily life of the various 
— of whom he treats, and in this he 

as succeeded admirably. It is amusing to 
notice how little human nature has altered 
since the dawn of history, and how start- 
lingly modern in some respects the ancient 
Egyptians, for instance, were. Thus we 
read that the title of the eldest son of the 
Pharaoh was always Prince of Kush (i.z., 
Ethiopia); in the same way that the heir- 
apparent of England is called Prince of 
Wales; while the same distinction between 
legitimate and morganatic marriages in the 
king’s family was in force there as here. 
We are told, too, of the labourers employed 
on the buildings at Thebes going on strike, 
like London cabdrivers; and that at one 
period the Egyptian scribes took to intro- 
ducing Semitic words and phrases into their 
compositions as regularly as the English in 
the early part of the century did French. 
It is odd, also, to meet the double-headed 
eagle as a symbol of empire among the 
Mesopotamian nations so far back as the 
third millennium 8.c., and to see the story of 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves figuring in 
a hieroglyphic papyrus as an incident in the 
siege of Joppa. That the kinglets who 
served as pawns in the great struggle 
between the Euphratean kingdoms and 
Egypt imitated their masters for the time 
being in their modes of living, of making 
war, and even in the fashion of their 
luxuries, we knew already from other 
sources. 

The translation of the volume is suffi- 
ciently well done, inasmuch as it fairly 
represents the meaning of the author. An 
attempt has been made elsewhere to show 
that alterations had been made by the 
Society to bring M. Maspero’s theories into 
as much accord as possible with conservative 
views of inspiration, but this has been 
promptly knocked on the head by the 
secretary’s assertion that the proofs of the 
translation have been approved by the 
author himself. Even without this, few 
persons would have considered the accusa- 
tion serious, in view of the many instances 
quoted above in which the conclusions of 
the higher criticism have been adopted. 
Yet the translation is not free from faults, 
and phrases like “but who,” “ but of 
whose,” without any preceding relative 
occur with irritating frequency. A more 
serious fault is the disappearance of the 
very complete Zable des Gravures to be found 
in the French edition, which is very in- 


adequately replaced here by an index as 


meagre as a German Wortregister. Hence 
it is impossible to discover without a pro- 
longed search the excellent maps with which 
the volume is adorned, and which are often 
necessary for the proper understanding of 
the text. This mistake should certainly be 
rectified in a later edition. It is to be hoped, 
too, that the Society will see their way in 
subsequent volumes to restore M. Maspero’s 
title of Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de 
P Orient classique, the absence of any refer- 
ence to which might easily mislead anyone 
unacquainted with the French edition. Zhe 
Dawn of Civilisation has already become a 
ludicrously inappropriate title for the first 
volume, since the American Expedition has 
brought back proofs of the early existence 
in Babylonia of a high civilisation some 
4000 years earlier than the earliest date 
treated of by M. Maspero. 


A SAINT’S REMAINS. 


The Writings of St. Patrick, the Apostle of 
Ireland: a Revised Translation, with 
Notes Critical and Historical. By the 
Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, D.D. 
(Religious Tract Society.) 


Tue late Archbishop of Canterbury, upon 
what proved to be his last appearance in 
public, claimed, amid the outcries of an 
astonished island, St. Patrick as the founder 
of the Irish Protestant Church; and in the 
spirit of such a conviction Dr. Wright has 
undertaken to edit certain of the Saint’s 
remains on behalf of the Religious Tract 
Society. The works most confidently attri- 
buted to Patrick are the “ Hymn,” of 
which the editor gives two Irish and four 
English versions, the ‘‘ Confession,” and the 
‘Epistle to Coroticus.” Of more doubtful 
authenticity are the “ Dicta” found in the 
Book of Armagh, the “ Proverbs,” the 
“ Daughters of Loegaire,” and Patrick’s 
“Vision of Ireland’s Future.” These, 
together with the probably spurious ‘‘Con- 
fession’’ found at Angers, are also in- 
cluded in this volume. Of the English 
versions of the hymn, or “ breastplate,” 
the most spirited is one by the unfortunate 
poet Clarence Mangan, and we venture to 
quote two stanzas. After an invocation of 
the Trinity and of the Incarnate Word, the 
poet sings : 
** At Tara to-day I put and I place 
a virtue that dwells in the Seraphim’s 
ove, 
And the virtue and grace 
That are in obedience 
And unshaken allegiance 
Of all the archangels and angels above, 
And in the hope of the resurrection 
To everlasting reward and election, 
And in the progress of the fathers of old, 
And in the truths the prophets foretold, 
And in the apostles’ manifold preaching, 
And in the confessors’ faith and teaching, 
And in the purity ever-dwellin, 
Within the Immaculate Virgin’s breast, 
And in the actions bright and excelling 
Of all good men the just and best.” 


All these, together with the radiance and 
strength of the elements, he places between 





he makes an appeal to the Deity, upon 
the model of which one might conceive 
St. Ignatius’ Anima Christi to have been 
shaped, and continues : 


‘‘ In this hour of hours 

I place all those powers 
Between myself and every foe 

Who threatens my body and soul 

With danger or dole ; 
To protect me against the evils that flow 
From lying soothsayers’ incantations, 
From the gloomy laws of the Gentile nations, 
From heresy’s hateful innovations, 
From idolatry’s rites and invocations : 

By [? on. these my defenders, 

My guards against every ban— 
And spells of smiths and Druids and women ; 
In fine, against every knowledge that renders 
The light Heaven sends us dim in 

The spirit and soul of man!” 


“The Daughters of Loegaire” is a 
charming idyll, bearing at least internal 
evidence of great antiquity. Ethne the fair 
and Fedelm the ruddy came to the spring 
to wash, and there they found a holy synod 
of bishops. ‘‘ Whence are ye?” asked the 
daughters. And Patrick answered them: 
“Tt were better that you should confess our 
true God than to inquire about our race.” 
So the damsels overwhelm the saint with a 
tumult of questions: ‘“‘Has your God sons 
and daughters?” ‘Is he ever living?” 
“Ts he beautiful?” ‘‘ Have many fostered 
his son?” ‘Is he in youth or age?” and 
the like. The saint explains the doctrine 
of the One God and of the Trinity. So 
they were instructed in the several dogmas 
of faith. ‘ 

‘And they were baptized, and [Patrick 
placed] a white garment on their heads. 

‘« And they begged to see the face of Christ. 

“And the saint said to them: ‘Unless you 
shall have tasted death, you cannot see the 
face of Christ, and unless you shall receive the 
sacrifice.’ 

‘* And they replied: ‘ Give to us the sacrifice, 
that we may see the Son, our spouse.’ 

‘« And they received the Eucharist of God, 
and they slept in death. . . .” 


The ‘‘ Sayings” and the “ Proverbs” are 
of no very profound significance. ‘ Judges 
of the Church ought not to be voluble” 
may seem to have in it seeds of immortality, 
and of the saying, ‘“‘Thanks be to God,” 
which is numbered among the “ Dicta,” a 
pleasant anecdote is told : 

‘‘ Daire, the Irish chieftain, . . . sent to the 
saint as a present a caldron of brass, which had 
been imported from across the sea. Patrick, 
on receiving the gift, said simply, ‘ Grazacham’ 
(Gratias agamus). Daire went back to his home 
muttering, ‘ The man is a fool who said nothing 
but *‘ Grazacham”’ for a brazen caldron of such 


size!’ He then ordered his servants to go and 
bring him back the caldron. . . . Patrick said 
again, ‘ Grazacham, take it away.’ . . . When 


they returned Daire asked them, ‘ What did the 
Christian say when you took itaway?’ They 
answered that he said, ‘Grazacham.’ Daire 
exclaimed, ‘ “‘ Grazacham”’ when it was given, 
‘“‘ Grazacham”’ when it was taken away! His 
saying is so good with those ‘ grazachams”’ 
that his caldron shall be brought back to him 
again.’ ” 

As to the “‘ Confession,” it is very uncouth 
in its language and incoherent in its nar- 
rative, and the editor has scrupulously 
refrained from emendation. The Brief 





himself and the powers of darkness, Then 





Sketch prefixed will give good help to 
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readers unfamiliar with the traditional 
account of the saint’s career. 

In its work of presenting in a cheap and 
handy form a series of Christian Classics, 
the Religious Tract Society is worthy of all 
praise; and while it succeeds in inducing 
men so capable as Dr. Wright to undertake 
the task of editing them, it has every title to 
prosper in its venture. One can look with 
indulgence upon the notes which apologise 
for St. Patrick’s objectionable phrases— 
those which are “ not in accordance with the 
= of the Society ”—so long as the 
critical notes are so scholarly and so clear, 
and the spirit of sectarian vigilance so re- 
strained and soft-spoken. 


SOME SCOTTISH POETS. 


Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth Century 
(Abbotsford Series). Edited by George 
Eyre Todd. (Hodge & Co.) 


Tue “Abbotsford Series of Scottish Pvets” 
devotes its second volume to the poets of 
the eighteenth century. Burns, of course, 
dominates the collection; but apart from 
him it cannot be called inspiriting. In the 
times of the old ballad writers, Scotland 
was facile princeps. None of the English 
ballads can equal the magic, the tenderness, 
the imagination of those which hail from 
Scotland. But though a large proportion 
of the lyrics included in this volume are 
inseparably wedded to Scotch airs which 
are immortal, it must be confessed that, 
apart from the music in which they are 
embalmed, these songs of the eighteenth 
century make but a feeble impression, and 
do little to maintain the old tradition of 
Scottish excellence in song. One naturally 
turns first to Robert Fergusson. To be 
praised by Burns and Robert Louis Steven- 
son is almost an immortality in itself. And 
Burns not only praised Fergusson, he 
imitated Fergusson; while Stevenson re- 
garded himself as a kind of reincarnation 
of Fergusson. Certainly the pieces of this 
poet here given are greatly superior to the 
rest. They embody, with picturesqueness 
and vigour, the Edinburgh life of his 
day; and it is easy to see that Burns 
borrowed much from them in form and 
manner. Nevertheless they scarcely fulfil 
the expectations aroused by the praise 
of two such men. They seem to us 
much inferior in pithy humour, we do not 
say to Burns, but to one or two poems 
of Stevenson in this kind. ‘“ Leith Races,” 
by its form, deliberately invites comparison 
with King James’s “ Christ’s Kirk on the 
Green,” and is worsted in the comparison it 
invites. The best of his poems in this book 
is, we think, the ‘Ode to the Gowdspink.” 
The gowdspink, we may add, for the in- 
formation of the unknowing Saxon, is the 
Scottish name for the goldfinch. It has a 
poetic spirit not common in the eighteenth 
century; and such happy imagery as “Ere 
the sun can clear his e’en.” Stevenson 
represented Fergusson as a martyr to the 
gloomy and Calvinistic spirit of the Scottish 
Cirk ; but the actual facts of his life, related 
here, show that he was given to drink and 
dissipation, and finally died by a fall down 








some so > ae though no information 
is given on that point, not unconnecied with 
whiskey. Of the other poems by far the 
finest is the ‘‘ Cavalier’s Song” of Graham of 
Gartmore, which catches a happy echo from 
the days of Montrose. Witness the last two 
stanzas : 


“ If gay attire delight thine eye, 
Tl dight me in array ; 
I’ll tend thy chamber-door all night, 
And squire thee all the day. 
If sweetest sounds can win thine ear, 
These sounds I’ll strive to catch ; 
Thy voice I'll steal to woo thysel’, 
That voice which none can match. 
Then tell me how to woo thee, love; 
O tell me how to woo thee ! 
For thy dear sake nae care I'll take, 
Though ne’er another trow me. 


‘* But if fond love thy heart can gain, 
I never broke a vow; 
Nae maiden lays her skaith to me ; 
I never loved but you. 
For you alone I ride the ring, 
For you I wear the blue; 
For you alone I strive to sing; 
O tell me how to woo! 
Then tell me how to woo thee, love, 
O tell me how to woo thee! 
For thy dear sake nae care I’ll take, 
Though ne’er another trow me.” 


Among the remainder, Lady Nairne, with 
her Jacobite songs and Zhe Land o’ the Leal, 
takes a really distinguished place, and must 
be pronounced an exception to the general 
level of commonplace. 








FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





The Book of Parliament. By Michael Mac- 
donagh. (Isbister.) 
R. MACDONAGH is almost un- 
cannily conversant with Parlia- 
mentary matters, and this book, into 
which he has gathered some of the lore 
he has acquired during many years in the 
reporters’ gallery, tells the reader every- 
thing about the matter that is worth know- 
ing. Parliamentary methods, manners, 
fictions, superstitions, and dodges are laid 
ruthlessly os and illustrated by stories 
both of living statesmen and of dead. It 
is a series of descriptive essays, of which 
these are some of the titles: ‘ Making 
a Government,” ‘Black Rod’s Knock,” 
“The Commons at Work,” “A Night in 
the House of Lords,” and “ Out of the Lobby 
of the House of Commons.” From the last 
of these we take a pleasant little story of 
Mrs. Norton, the prototype of Diana of the 
Crossways: 


** At the great divorce trial of Norton v. Lord 
Melbourne . . . a letter from the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton was read, for the purpose of proving 
that Lord Melbourne’s presence in Mrs. Norton’s 
house made the children familiar with the 
phrases of public life. Mrs. Norton stated that 
after luncheon her little boy . . . asked her, ‘May 
I resign?’ She asked him what he meant, and 
received this answer: ‘I want, of course, to go 
out. Is not to “‘ resign” the same as to “ go 
out ? 99999 


The author is a fervent admirer of Mr. 
Gladstone, but that does not prevent him 
from telling this story at his expense: 

‘“*, . » Mr. Gladstone came to the meetings of 











the Cabinet of the Palmerston Administrations 
at the end of each recess, charged to the muzzle 
with all sorts of schemes of reform, which were 
absolutely necessary, in his opinion, to be 
immediately undertaken. Lord Palmerston 
used to look fixedly at the paper before him, 
saying nothing, until Mr. Gladstone had come 
toanend. He then rapped the table and said 
et ‘Now, my lords and gentlemen, let 
us go to business.’” 

These passages are a fair specimen of the 
author’s style. The architectural details of 
the Houses are described, even to the crack 
in Big Ben and the impressions upon the 
despatch boxes of Mr. Gladstone’s signet 
ring. The whole volume was quite worth 
writing and is worth reading, and there is a 
particularly good chapter on the procedure 
in “another place.” There is “no folk-lore” 
about Mr. Macdonagh, but he seems to have 
a certain tenderness for the Upper Chamber. 


* * * 


‘Transcaucasia and Ararat; being Notes on a 


Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. 
By James Bryce. Fourth Edition. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
Tue republication of Mr. Bryce’s account 
of his journey in Transcaucasia twenty years 
ago is welcome and opportune. The book 
has been brought up to date by a series of 
footnotes, which mention the new railways 
and recent developments of industry. In 
a supplementary dhagies Mr. Bryce gives 
an account of what has taken place in 
Armenia during the last few years, and, by 
an easy transition, then considers what 
measure of responsibility attaches to this 
country. By the treaty of San Stefano the 
Porte pledged itself to Russia ‘‘to effect 
without delay the improvements and reforms 
demanded by local 0g wore in the 
provinces inhabited by enians, and to 
guarantee their security fe gee Kurds and 
Circassians.” When, partly owing to the 
pressure of Great Britain, the treaty of 
San Stefano gave place to that of Berlin, 
the Porte made the same promises, no 
longer to Russia alone, but to all the 
signatory Powers. That change nee 
the special responsibility of Great Britain. 
The Cyprus Convention is irrelevant. By 
that instrument England became pledged to 
defend the Asiatic possessions of Turkey 
against Russia, and the Sultan undertook to 
introduce certain reforms. These were never 
introduced, and the obligations of thiscountry 
ceased. Mr. Bryce indeed contends that by 
her action in the case both of the Treaty of 
San Stefano and of the Cyprus Convention, 
England was understood at the time to have 
undertaken the protection of the Armenian 
Christians against the misgovernment of the 
Turks. Itis enough to point out that by 
an annex to the Cyprus Convention it was 
ed that if Russia restored Kars the 
hele Convention, including the clause 
about Armenian reforms, was to come to an 
end. In his excellent account of the recent 
massacres Mr. Bryce does not stay to note 
the distinction which must be drawn between 
the Gregorians and the Catholic or United . 
Armenians. The latter doubtless suffered 
severely, but that was generally because 
they made common cause with their Gre- 
rian brethren. The letters of Mgr. 
arian, Patriarch of Silicia, and of Arch- 
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bishop Allmayer, published in Paris, made 
it clear that the fury of = — was 
directed primarily against the orians, 
and that the Uniates suffered chiefly because 
they sheltered and assisted their fellow- 
Christians. The point is of some import- 
ance, because it shows that the motive of the 
massacres was political rather than religious, 
the Gregorians always being suspected of a 
leaning towards Russia. 


* 


An Enquiry into the Life and Legend of 
Michael Scot. By Rev. J. Wood Brown. 
(Douglas. ) 

THe name of Michael Scot has sunk to 

the reputation of a sorcerer. Born some- 

where in the Scottish Lowlands late in 

the twelfth century, Michael became a 

student, it would appear, by turns in 

Oxford, Paris, and Bologna, and was made 

tutor to the King of Sicily, afterwards the 

mighty Emperor and suspected heretic; 

Frederick the Second. High in honour at 

the Imperial court, he spent there a life- 

time of what his contemporaries regarded 
as marvellous learning. As was generally 
the case with a mediswval scholar, hie 
range was encyclopedic. He achieved fame 
in mathematics, astronomy, medicine and 
alchemy, but his substantial service to know- 
ledge was in introducing the writings of Aver- 
roés of Cordova, and through Averroés the 

Aristotelian philosophy, to Christian Europe. 

Like all the dependents of the Emperor 

Frederick, he has suffered from the broils 

of Ghibelline and Guelph. To him, as to 

his master, was ascribed the authorship of 
that mysterious and probably unwritten 
tract, the De Tribus Impostoribus, and the 
tales of magic that clustered round his name 
won him a corner in the Inferno of Dante. 

It is, indeed, chiefly by the commentators on 

Dante that these stories are preserved to us. 

Mr. Brown, in the exhaustive work before 

us, points out that to Frederick and Michael 

Scot has been transferred in Southern legend 

the familiar relation of our own Arthur and 

Merlin. The treatment of this point is one 

of the best features of a book which through- 

out deserves the highest praise. Mr. Brown 
has thoroughly sifted the somewhat obscure 
sources of information, both upon the life 
and the legend of Scot, and though he 
apologises for being unable to get at the 

MS. life written by Bernardino Baldi in the 

sixteenth century, he is pretty sure from the 

epitome. of that life which he has consulted 
at it can contain little, if anything, of 
value. He has written a creditable book. 


* * 


* % 


The Sacred Tree. By Mrs. J. H. Philpot. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Txe best modern work on folk-lore seems 
to take the shape of unravelling the single 
thread from a tangled skein, of isolating 
and tracing into its most distant manifesta- 
tions some particular type or tendency of 
rimitive consciousness. The day of the 
ey to all mythologies is over: we realise 
that religions, like geological formations, 
lie in strata. The fruitfulness of this method 
is demonstrated by such striking books as 
Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bough and Mr. Hart- 


* 








land’s careful studies of the Perseus legend. 
Mrs. Philpot follows upon the same lines in 
her volume on tree-worship. She naturally 
suffers to some extent from having to 
traverse ground already covered by Mr. 
Frazer and by the elaborate treatises of 
Bétticher and Mannhardt upon the Baum- 
kultus respectively of the Greeks and the 
Germans. Nevertheless, without laying any 
claim to ay se. of treatment, she has 
given a very lucid and convenient summary 
of the subject. Starting with the concep- 
tion of the tree as informed by a spiritual 
life of its own, divine, demonic, or ‘iene, 
she has added chapters on the Yggdrasil or 
world-tree, and on the part played by the 
tree in the myth of an earthly paradise. 
The concluding section of the book deals 
with the observances of May-pole and 
Christmas-tree. Mrs. Philpot points out that 
the Christmas-tree in England is quite a 
modern importation, due, like the Crystal 
Palace and so many other things of beauty, 
to the Prince Consort, and that even in 
Germany it is not of immemorial antiquity. 
Following Dr. Tille, she traces it to the 
importance attached at an earlier date to 
such Christmas-flowering trees as the Glas- 
tonbury thorn. Mrs. Philpot’s choice of 
illustrations is happy, and she presents a 
most fascinating subject in an attractive 


manner. 


* * 

A History of Greek Art. By F. B. Tarbell. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Tarsett has written this book 


“in the conviction that the greatest of all 
motives for studing Art, the motive which is 
and ought to be, strongest in most people, is 
the desire to become acquainted with beautiful 
and noble things, the things that ‘soothe the 
cares and lift the thoughts of man.’ ” 


His narrative (aided by a couple of hundred 
illustrations) is well suited to the needs of 
the general reader, but it is also a sound 
introduction to the subject for students. 
The essential excellence, the inspiration of 
Greek Art is kept to the front, yet matters 
of technique, upon which the schools 
necessarily lay stress, are explained with- 
out pedantry. The chapter, for instance, 
on the building, the plan, and the orna- 
mentation of a temple, and on the orders 
of Greek architecture, is a model of clear 
and helpful exposition. Architecture and 
sculpture—the two cannot be dissociated 
in Greece—naturally occupy the largest 
space in Mr. Tarbell’s survey. After some 
general considerations, he carefully traces 
the growth and decay of sculpture through 
the four periods—the Archaic, the Tran- 
sitional, the Great or Periclean, and the 
Hellenistic—into which it is convenient to 
divide its history. While treating fully of 
these, he finds room also for two chapters 
on “ Art in Egypt and Mesopotamia” and 
on “ Greek Painting,” each of which would 
bear expansion into a treatise. Mr. Tarbell 
lays stress on a point which hardly occupies 
the same place in the popular imagination 
that it has come to doin archeological study, 
namely, the use of colour upon statues and 
buildings. A Greek temple, he tells us, was 
lychromatic, and we must have faith to 
elieve that its ‘‘pomp of colour was not 











only sumptuous, but harmonious and appro- 
priate.” We are apt to think of marble 
purity as being of the essence of Greek 
statuary, and it is to many a shock to learn 
that this notion rests on nothing but the 
devouring work of time. Classical archez- 
ology is one of the most progressive of 
studies, and to it Mr. Tarbell’s handbook 
affords a stimulating introduction. 


* 


By Edmund 


* 


Seventeenth Century Studies. 
Gosse. (Heinemann. ) 
THEsE critical essays were originally pub- 
lished in 1883, and this is a third, and to 
some extent, revised edition. Little is added 
except an index, and an interesting note 
upon some hitherto unknown poems by 
Crashaw, printed for the first time by Dr. 
Grosart, in 1888. Mr. Gosse quotes a 
charming lyric, which certainly the world 
having discovered will not willingly let die. 
In .re-introducing this book of his youth, 
Mr. Gosse, whose pose is now that of middle 
age, speaks deprecatingly of the exuberance 
of taste and the positiveness of judgment by 
which he thinks it is characterised. Toa 
less partial critic it seems to be the one 
work of Mr. Gosse’s which can be heartily 
and unreservedly praised. It is a charming 
collection of essays in the fascinating realm 
which stands upon the borders of criticism 
and biography ; doing for some, at least, of 
the salient figures of the seventeenth century 
what Mr. Austin Dobson has since attempted 

with equal success for the eighteenth. 


* 


* * * 
Cecil Rhodes: A Biography and Appreciation, 
By “Imperialist.” With Personal Remi- 


niscences by Dr. Jameson. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Tuts biography opens on a portrait of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, and it shuts on a map of 
South Africa. To look at the one and at 
the other, and to let the imagination play 
between them, is perhaps the best way of 
learning what may here be learned of our 
greatest colonist. The map of South Africa is 
on the scale of a hundred miles to the inch, 
and in one corner space is found for a tiny 
outline of the old country drawn on the same 
scale, and filled with the same wash of Im- 
perial red. One glance gives fresh meaning 
to the phrase, ‘‘ the expansion of England, 
which we all use in a hashuarell way. 
‘“‘ Tmperialist’s” biography and Dr. Jame- 
son’s two chapters of recollections are sand- 
wiched between the portrait and the map. 
These make interesting and stirring reading ; 
but, after all, the biography of any man who 
is in his heyday must be classed among the 
books which are not books. Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
is too actual and daily for literature. The time 
may come when he will be the central figure 
of an epic. And then even the epic poet 
will be of the story which ‘‘ Imperialist ” 
tells of Sensual Gordon’s asking Cecil Rhodes 
to go with him to Khartoum. The comment 
on Rhodes’s refusal is adequate: ‘‘If the 
future of the Soudan was upon Gordon’s 
camel as he rode to Khartoum, the future of 
British empire in South Africa hung upon 
this decision of Mr. Rhodes.” We mt 4 
rejoice that England still produces suc 
situations and such men. 
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A Handful of Exotics. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


T is not often that a volume of short stories 
can be called a work of information. 
But the light which in these few sketches 
Mr. Gordon contrives to throw on that sordid 
and unpopular character, the Russian Jew, 
is so striking that the book may be con- 
sidered a valuable addition to the literature 
of the alien immigrant question. We have 
heard so much of the objectionable side of 
the Russian Jew that it is well to learn 
something also of his more amiable traits. 
Not only is the subject of the book new, but 
its manner is admirable. Perhaps the most 
illumining of all the sketches is the letter of 
Rabbi Elchanan, who came to London to 
find a dowry for his daughter, and learned 
the lesson of disappointment which most of 
his compatriots learn. The letter curiously 
recalls that in which one of Rudyard 
Kipling’s Indians recounts his views of 
England. One of the things which seriously 
perplexed the Rabbi was the railway : 

“I beheld a monster with fiery eyes issuing 
from the bowels of the earth, and flying towards 
me on wings of smoke and flame, uttering 
hoarse screeches from outspread jaws. And in 
these jaws, wherefrom upleapt long tongues of 
fire, I saw three men writhing like Chananya, 
Meshual, and Azariah in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
furnace; yet, like them, they were not con- 
sumed. And then the sootion stood still, 
panting and snorting, and I repeated the bless- 
ing which is incumbent upon us at beholding 
an untoward spectacle; but though I looked 
narrowly I saw nothing of the twoscore demons 
which Moshki swore were harnessed to the con- 
trivance to set it in motion.” 


It is a book well worth reading, whether as 
fiction or as a contribution to ethnology. 


By Samuel Gordon. 





A Pinchbeck Goddess. By Mrs. J. M. Fleming. 

(Alice M. Kipling.) (Heinemann.) 
A portion of Mr. Kipling’s spirit is upon 
his sister. She has something of his talent 
for brisk, _— dialogue, and of his 
power of selective description. But there 
is nothing grim about Mrs. Fleming: her 
book is a dainty comedy, full of gaiety, 
which it is mere joy to read. For the 
men the services, civil and military, provide 
types ; but the women are individual studies, 
and Lilian Miles particularly, wife to a man 
who adores her and whom she loves, but 
miserably unhappy, is painted in convincing 
colours. Of the plot it will not perhaps be 
unfair to betray so much as this. The 
*“‘Pinchbeck Goddess” is a fascinating but 
flashy widow, globe-trotting, who takes up 
her residence at Simla, and by her social 
success avenges the humiliation of Madeline 
Norton, a penniless sensitive girl who, two 
years before, had been hawked around by 
coarse-fibred friends. It sounds extravagant, 
perhaps, but it isthe best tribute we can pay 
to Mrs. Fleming’s art to say that Winnie’s 
intentional extravagancies never foramoment 
go beneath the surface, that her true self 
remains quite unsullied, and that she melts 
so prettily at the finish and casts away the 
wig and rouge pot with such sincere con- 
trition that she is forgiven. 








Christine of the Hills. 
(A. D. Innes & Co.) 


UnrorTUNATELY it is given to few holiday- 
making novelists to chance on so ideal a 
guide as the “Barbarossa” who told Mr. 
Pemberton this sweet and sad idyll. Perhaps 
Barbarossa himself is a myth; and one 
would prefer to believe so and put so 
romantic a tale one degree further from the 
gross boundaries of reality. That it is, as 
the preface states, “in part a true story,” 
does not affect our belief that the best part 
of it—the completeness, the atmosphere, 
and the art of it—are Mr. Pemberton’s own. 
Life makes humours and tragedies in plenty, 
but it has no sense of display or proportion. 
But the story of Christine, as one reads it, 
recalls nothing so much as the hand of a 
skilled worker polishing a rough gem. 
Christine herself is something of a scape- 
grace to begin with. She marries in haste 
Ugo Klun, the woodlander’s son, who is 
a deserter and is arrested on his wedding 
night. Christine, a mere child, hears that 
he is dead and becomes an inmate of the 
house of Count Paul Zaloski, whose wife 
she is about to become when the undesired 
and undesirable Ugo turns up. With him 
she goes to Vienna, where most of her 
earnings on the stage go to the maintenance 
of the sot she has married. The Count is 
alienated. by. baseless rumours, and Ugo 
meets a tragic death, too late for the recon- 
ciliation which would have set all right. A 
powerful story as plots of novels go; but it 
is in the delicacy and adroitness with which 
it is told that the reader will find the 
greatest pleasure. Good stories are many; 
but good stories well told are few. 


By Max Pemberton. 





A Man with Black Eyelashes. 
Kennedy. (Methuen & Co.) 


Waar is an author to do who wishes to 
depict the perfect villain? He cannot go to 
real life, for the most historical scoundrels 
have had their redeeming points. He may, 
if he likes, draw upon the stage villain, but 
that is an obligation which no self-respecting 
novelist would care to incur. Mr. Kennedy 
has tried a new plan. Recognising that 
conscience doth make saints, more or less, 
of us all, he arranges that his Stephen 
Carless shall have no conscience. In an inn 
coffee-room Stephen reflects on the state of 
his morals. “To the devil with conscience,” 
he exclaims; and the devil, in the guise of 
the waiter, promptly appears and offers to 
warehouse the encumbrance till further 
notice. er contra, he confers on Mr. Carless 
a sense of humour. The development of 
that gift is indicated by various episodes, 
matrimonial and otherwise. In the end, 
the conscience comes back on his hands while 
he is ascending Vesuvius ; and, overwhelmed 
with remorse, he leaps into the crater. It 
is impossible not to feel that Mr. Kennedy 
has not made the most of his whimsical 
motive. For one thing, he is inconsistent. 


By H. A. 


he bargain with the devil is conducted in 
a vein of burlesque which assorts ill with 
the elopements and tragedies to follow. 
Moreover, the crimes of Mr. Carless, if you 
divest them of the infernal glamour, are no 
such terrible ones: Sir Francis Jeune hears 
of worse every day. 


But, as Satan has 





| become a popular 








on the stage, it is 
interesting to read on the title-page that 
“this story has been dramatised by the 
author.” R 





The Three Daughters of Night. 
Vane. (Hutchinson.) 


Tere is nothing in Mr. Vane’s book to 
explain his choice of a title. It is true that 
Irma Fawcett was a lady with a past; it is 
also true that she and Valentine Luttrell, 
the artist who married her, have a some- 
what dingy outlook at the end of the book ; 
but this, so far from being a consequence of 
her youthful escapades, results from the 
extraneous fact that Valentine’s eyes are 
growing dim. Indeed, with all the virtues 
she shows none of the recklessness of a Mrs. 
Tanqueray ; she rather lays hold of us as a 
tender bright soul perfectly unsoiled. John 
MacGregor, a sort of Torpenhow, thought 
so, for when asked point blank by her 
husband whether he loved her he hesitated 
not to reply: “Call it love if you like; 
perhaps worship would be a better word— 
the worship of a star.” MacGregor is an 
excellent Scot who, for friendship of the 
pair of them, had fraudulently added to the 
sums paid for Val’s pictures, which he 
negotiated for him—those pictures which, 
owing to the failing sight of the artist, had 
fallen so far below the standard that even a 
dealer could distinguish that there was in 
them something amiss. Pauline, the artist’s 
sister, in love with MacGregor, brings about 
the little emeute to which allusion has heen 
made—but we do not quite believe in 
Pauline. Molly Gordon, Irma’s sister, a 
pretty doll, contrives, in spite of the Fates, 
to wed the man she wants, and thus per- 
forms her little part in demonstrating the 
inappropriateness of the title to which we 
have taken exception. It is a well-con- 
structed story and reasonably brief. 


By Derek 





Passports. By I. Julian Armstrong. Little 
Novels Series. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Ir is not easy to assess the quality of the 
four stories presented to us in this slim 
brown volume. The workmanship is some- 
times painfully raw and tawdry, the 
phrasing constantly borders upon vulgarity, 
the grammar is inexcusably slipshod. So 
much dispraise should be enough to con- 
demn any book; nevertheless, we have not 
the will utterly to condemn Mr. Armstrong’s. 
For, in spite of his faults, he has a certain 
aptitude for drawing together the salient 
features of a situation and presenting them 
with a snap and point that go nigh to 
convince. The first story is to our mind 
the nearest to excellence. It is the tale 
of a solitary child who lives her little 
life alone in the house of a drunken 
and disreputable father. - She explains the 
impossibility of a certain double fence to a 
straggling member of the hunt (the Zo of the 
story), and between the grown man and the 
precocious, solitary child a pleasant liking 
springs. She shows him her treasures and 
her wrongs ; introduces him to her summer- 
house dug out beneath an overturned boat, 
and takes advantage of the occasion to revel 
in whist with no more than two dummies. 
His sister is persuaded to ask the child to her 
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Christmas-tree; from this function, for her 
father’s sins, the child had in former years 
been excluded. A year afterwards the yo 
was staying once more at his sister’s for the 
Christmas festival. The child had not been 
asked. He hurried away, followed her steps 
into a wood, and this is what he saw: 


“In the centre of a little natural hollow, 
clear of all brushwood, stood the top half 
of a dead fir tree, banked up with snow to 
keep it upright. . . . The tree was decorated 
with strings of French beans, coloured frag- 
ments of old crackers, and a wonderful 
collection of home-invented . . Con- 
spicuous among the branches were the three 
boxes of sweetmeats which she had drawn 
in the lottery at Clitheroe last year; and the 
candles consisted of irregular pieces cut from 
an old-fashioned waxlight coil.” 


This is pathetic; but the child’s death 
and the pious lie which was to pass her 
into heaven are, at least, superfluous. 
There is no masterpiece among the tales, 
but it may be conceded that not anyone 
could have written them. 





The Circle of Earth, By George Knight. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


‘“ Happiness,” writes Mr. Knight in his 
‘“‘ Foreword,” “‘is an insidious weakener of 
... life. . . . Howbeit, not seldom the souls 
of the desolate cannot loose themselves when 
they would’; and upon this uncomfortable 
view of things he weaves his grave fantasy. 
A mystic Russian, Lossenko by name, living 
in the “‘ House 100,” is waiting for the time 
when death shall restore him to the woman 
he loves. He amuses himself meanwhile 
with the study of microbes and by practising 
the art of Orpheus upon hares and bees. 
To him enters Miss Harper, a rollicking 
young heiress, and his devotion to the dead 
falls in deadly peril. A young German 
socialist turns up at the opportune moment 
and diverts Miss Harper’s perilous attentions; 
so when the emissary of the Russian secret 
police blows the sage’s brains out, with that 
philosopher’s full approval, the sage’s soul 
shoots meteor-like ‘ beyond the circle,” and 
its cry is answered by “a little soundless 
throb.” It would not be difficult to ridicule 
all this, but, in fact, it is not ridiculous. 
For the writer of fiction may fairly claim a 
large liberty in the selection of his matter, 
and no man may call upon him to verify 
his hypothesis. Mr. Knight has pitched his 
theme in an unfamiliar key ; his characters 
are an oddly consorted group; but so long 
as the puppets foot it pat with music, and 
while his instruments keep in tune, we shall 
not complain. And, in fact, Mr. Knight’s 
literary style is conscientious, though it 
would be the better for pruning, and his 
persons are sufficiently well realised. 
Lossenko is an interesting study, and Miss 
Harper has a certain sprightly charm. She 
is the occasion of some touches of a pleasant 
comedy. But that German young man we 
do not believe in. 





Briton or Boer? By George Griffith. (F. V- 
White & Co.) 


Ir was the late General Sir George Chesney, 
we believe, who invented what one may call 
the fictional method of calling attention to 


our national blunders. His Battle of Dorking 
has been followed by much similar criticism 
of the possibilities both of our navy and 
army, but Mr. Griffith is, we think, the first 
to transfer the scene of action to the colonies. 
Briton or Boer is a powerfully worked out 
suggestion of what is likely to happen in 
South Africa if Great Britain pursues much 
longer its present policy of self-abasement 
before the Boers—a policy which dates from 
the surrender at Majuba. 

Mr. Kruger in this story has at last 
appeared to yield to the mild pressure 
put upon him, and knowing his arma- 
ments and — to be complete, he 
promises the long-desired franchise to the 
Outlanders. But the rejoicing of the latter 
is turned to dismay when on the actual 
day of proclamation they learn that they 
will be expected to denaturalise themselves 
and bear arms against the enemies of 
the South African Republic. The Boers 
forthwith entirely throw off the mask, and 
you have as exciting a situation as can be 
imagined. Owing to a European war being 
imminent, England can do little to help 
with either men or arms, though a British 
fleet succeeds in establishing itself in 
Delagoa Bay, and lending its support 
along the coast. In the interior, how- 
ever, the British forces are much inferior 
in numbers to those which the Boers, who 
are joined by the disaffected Dutch of 
Cape Colony, are able to put into the 
field. Mr. Griffith, who seems to know his 
South Africa very well, has done this .part 
of his work brilliantly, with abundance of 
local colour. He hurries his readers from 
north to south and east to west as he 
pictures the varying fortunes of the different 
centres of the great struggle for supremacy. 
It was only to be expected that the Britons 
should perform prodigies of valour; but it 
is necessary to read the book before the full 
details of their prowess can be at all realised. 
Mr. Griffith, to tell the truth, has decidedly 
injured the verisimilitude of his story by 
his excesses in this respect. 





A Missing Witness. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 


THe formula of this story is a familiar 
one. A man is falsely accused of a crime; 
at the crisis of the plot his innocence is 
triumphantly made clear by the hero, and 
the real villain is unmasked. In Mr. 
Buarrett’s version of things, Jim Redmond 
has murdered his master, and the blame 
falls upon George Heatherley. Secure in 
the knowledge that the only witness of the 
deed has become a gibbering idiot from a 
blow, Redmond puts a bold face upon it, 
and persecutes Heatherley’s daughter Elsie 
with unpleasant attentions. The deus ex 
machina is a young surgeon, Philip Fair- 
field, Elsie Heatherley’s lover, who suspects 
what has occurred, trephines the idiot in a 
somewhat improbable fashion in the presence 
of the Home Secretary, and secures his 
evidence, the pardon of his own father-in- 
law that is to be, and the conviction of 
Redmond. The story begins in the middle 
of the volume ; the first half is chiefly pad- 


By Frank Barrett. 





ding. There is just so much mild sensation 








as the circulating library reader likes— 
enough, that is to say, to keep him awake 
and not enough to prevent him from putting 
down the book at bedtime; and there is 
just enough mystery to entice him to keep 
a page ahead of the plot all through and to . 
finish up at the death with a victorious 
“T told you so.” The characterisation, 
namby-pamby but harmless, may be taken 
for granted, and the illustrations might, 
perhaps, have been dispensed with. 





Francesca Halstead: a Tale of San Remo. By 
Reginald St. Barbe. (Digby, Long & Co.) 


Tue best thing we can say for this novel is 
that it is perfectly harmless. The plot is 
devoid of originality and though we feel 
the author has lavished a considerable 
amount of care on his heroine, we are 
forced to admit that she remains wooden 
and mechanical. The only person in whom 
we can evince the least interest is Pietro, 
the Italian boatman. His tremendous 
loquacity is entertaining—sometimes. The 
various soliloquies which the author indulges 
in at every possible occasion are over- 
whelmingly tedious but sometimes uncon- 
sciously humorous. The general tendency 
of these may be gathered from the following 
quotation : 


** You fond mothers! who plot and plan in 
secret careers for your sons and daughters, but 
~- them no voice—for they exist only deep 

own in your own hearts, where none may 
know of them—yet your imaginings, if they 
be but the reflection of your longing, and have 
no voice, are not lost, are not unheard, but 
registered as a lasting inheritance for good in 
your children.” 


The Water - Finder. 


By Lucas Cleeve. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


WuetuHeR “ water-finding,” or, as it is 
called in some parts of the country, “ dows- 
ing,” is a superstition or a science it is 
happily no part of a reviewer’s business to 
decide. Mr. Cleeve is manifestly a firm 
believer in the virtues of the hazel twig. 
He even interrupts the course of his story 
to devote a large part of a chapter to the 
history and variations of the phenomenon. 
The ‘ water-finder” of the tale is Mike 
Openshaw, who comes oi a weird family. 
It happens that the eldest son of a local 
magnate has been sent to Australia for a 
youthful misdemeanour, and while he is‘there 
a friend bequeaths him a gold mine, of which 
the only disadvantage is that there is no 
water within a thousand miles. So, when 
the exiled Gerard hears of the fame of 
Mike, he pays a stealthy visit home and 
despatches him to the Antipodes with 
instructions to find water in the vicinity of 
the goldfields. The feat is accomplished, 
and Mike returns home to find that his 
employer has requited his service by an 
ungenerous interference in his love affairs. 
Apart from the aqueous interest, there is 
little of novelty in the book ; but it contains 
much curious and. entertaining information 
on the art of water-finding by one who has 
evidently studied the subject with some 
care. 
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THE WEEK. 





CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow in due 
course. | 

oe distinction and fair variety mark 

our list of new books this week. A 
biography of the first importance, a book 
on English art, three books of history, 
several of minor verse, two of travel, and 
two of philosophy, a new edition of Shake- 
speare, several reprints of standard novels, 

a couple of dozen works of new fiction, and 

two or three books of reference, make up 

the total. 


The Life and Letters of 
Benjamin Jowett, by Mr. 
Evelyn Abbott and the 
Rev. Lewis Campbell, comes from Mr. 
Murray. There is a pleasing air of work- 
manship about the two volumes, for they 
are of equal thickness, and each contains 
twelve chapters, a frontispiece, and six 
illustrations in the text. Three portraits of 
Jowett are given, of which the first, repre- 
senting him in middle life, is from a crayon 
drawing by George Richmond, R.A. Would 
it not have been well if Jowett’s age had 
been printed beneath it? Two other por- 
traits give us the familiar Jowett of later 
years, these being the one painted by Lad 
Abercromby and a well-known yheteguanh 
by Mr. Cameron. 

Mr. Evelyn Abbott thus explains the 
origin and scope of the work : 

“ Prof. Jowett’s life naturally falls into two 
sections—the period before the Mastership, and 
the Mastership. The first of these volumes 
contains the first period, and is the work of 
Prof. Campbell ; in the second, I have written 
the story of the Mastership ; and I am respon- 
sible for the whole. The plan followed in both 
volumes is, of course, the same. A few letters 


BENJAMIN 
JOWETT. 





have been worked into the narrative; others, 
far too numerous to be used in such a manner, 
but of a pas character, have been appended 
to the chapters according to their dates, and 
thus form, as it were, illustrations of the text, 
giving in Jowett’s own words his thoughts and 
feelings at the time. In the second period the 
material was to some extent different from that 
in the first, for Jowett’s personal memoranda 
became far more numerous as he grew older, 
and from these, as in some respects the truest 
record of his life, it was necessary to draw 
largely. The second volume is also somewhat 
more annalistic than the first; after 1870 the 
course of Jowett’s life was more equable; the 
years are distinguished by the incidents which 
occur in them, but with the exception of the 
years 1882-1886, when he was Vice-Chancellor, 
they do not fall into well-defined sections.” 


The authors regret that owing to the death 
of Lord Bowen they were not able to submit 
their work to his critical judgment. 


In Lad’s Love Mr. Crockett 
has brought himself into 
closer touch with his readers 
by presenting them with a portrait of him- 
self, sketched by Mr. Frank Richards, and 
by addressing a letter to his ‘‘ unanswered 
correspondents.” In this he touches 
humorously on the petitions and sugges- 
tions regarding his stories which have 
reached him from all parts of the globe, 
at last protesting : 


MR. CROCKETT’S 
NEW STORY. 


‘Tt is not given me always to write what you 
would—only what Ican. To write that which 
is in one’s heart at the moment is the only rule. 
And the seasons change with me, and my way- 
ward likings with them. In summer I can 
write with anyone of lasses and lads, and the 
— courtships between the gloaming and the 
mirk; but as soon as winter bites snell and 

im I must needs buckle on steel-cap and 
eathern jack and ride forth a-foraying on the 
English border.” 


Lads Love is a romance of moorland life in 
Scotland, and the title is taken ‘‘from the 
old name for the scented wormwood, or 
Southernwood, a sprig of which wooers 
used to wear when they went courting, and 
our grandmothers to carry with them in 
their Bibles to church.” The book is illus- 
trated by Mr. Warwick Goble. 


Wacener the man is too 
much neglected for Wagner 
the musician. Therefore 
a translation of the Zetters which he ad- 
dressed to his friend August Roeckel is to 
be welcomed. They are accompanied by an 
introductory essay by Mr. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, who writes: ‘They show us 
the man; he seems to step out of them 
bodily before our eyes.” The contents of 
the letters are very varied, and we may 
remark that no close student of Schopen- 
hauer should neglect to read the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh. For it seems that Wagner was 
profoundly influenced by the author of The 
Worldas Will and Idea. Mr. Gleeson White’s 
English Illustration, “‘ The Sixties,” 1857-70, 
which is published at two guineas, is 
handsome to a degree, though its white and 
gold covers are, perhaps, more splendid than 
expressive. Mr. Gleeson White traces the 
work of the illustrators of the “ Sixties” 
through Once a Week, Cornhill, and other 


OTHER BOOKS. 





magazines and publications of the time, and 
he gives reproductions of a great number of 
the engra which were made from their 
drawings. e also names and describes a 
large number of illustrations which the 
student and the collector may seek in their 
native pages. The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars, 
by General Sir Charles Gough, V.C., is 
the latest contribution to modern military 
history. The second volume of Mr. Frederic 
Boase’s Modern English Biography, a dic- 
tionary of lives which have ended since 
1850—the first volume of which is one of 
the minor Meccas of British Museum readers 
—is just ready for subscribers. It extends 
from I to Q. The Statesman’s Year-Book 
reincarnates itself, and is embellished with a 
series of maps showing the political changes 
which have occurred in Her Majesty’s reign. 
Part 2 of The Encyclopedia of Sport is to 
hand, and contains the continuation of the 
article on Athletics, and articles on Base- 
Ball, Bear Shooting, Big Game, &c. 


WE suppose that the case 
of no English Se is so 

hopeless as omson’s. 
But the Aldine edition of ‘‘ British Poets” 
is above poetic fashions, and it has duly 
gathered Thomson’s poems into its two latest 
volumes. These are heroically annotated 
by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, who, in a dedica- 
tory letter to Mr. Aldis Wright, expresses 
his belief that “there are signs in Con- 
tinental criticism of a reviving interest in 
Thomson.” ‘Truly a prophet, &. We 
have seen no better cheap editions of 
the plays and poems of Shakespeare than 
the “ Avon,” just issued in post octavo 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul. It is printed very 
clearly in double columns, the Comedies, 
Historical Plays, and Tragedies succeeding 
each other. Our only quarrel is with the 
title-page, on which is printed a rather 
paltry view of the Avon and Stratford 
church. The unerased words, “ Bird’s-eye 
View,” in the foreground suggest that it is 
taken from a | guide-book. An Index 
and an Appendix showing the dates of 
publication and composition, and also the 
sources of the plays, are useful additions 
to the volume. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


WE are never permitted to 
forget the Celtic move- 
ment. Messrs. Patrick 
Geddes & Colleagues have just re-issued, 
in three volumes, enclosed in paper covers 
of a quiet green, the shorter stories of Miss 
Fiona Macleod. The stories have been 
re-arranged under the titles of Spiritual 
Tales, Barbaric Tales, and Tragic Romances. 
Of the Spiritual Tales, two, ‘“‘ The Melan- 
choly of Ulad” and “The Hills of Ruel,” 
appear in print for the first time. Another, 
_ The Awakening of Angus Ogue,” has 
only been read in The Evergreen. The other 
eight stories are gathered in from Miss 
Macleod’s books, Zhe Sin-Eater and The 
Washer of the Ford. The second volume is 
compiled from the same sources, and con- 
tains one hitherto unpublished story called 
“ Ahéz the Pale.” The third contains a 
new story, ‘“‘The Archer.” Zhe Episode of 
Alethea, > Isabel Clarke, is, we think, its 
author’s first story. It is evidently very up- 
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to-date ; of one of the female characters it is 
written that she had “a statuesque little 
face, reminding him insistently of one of 
Pau! Helleu’s delicate dry-points.” Miss 
Clarke is fond of quotations, and there is no 
lack of variety in those with which she heads 
her chapters—Browning, Paul Verlaine, 
Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Meynell and many 
others being laid under contribution. 4 
Writer of Fiction is a study of the tragic side 
of literary life. Its author, Mr. Clive Hol- 
land, is known by his previous story, 4 
Japanese Wife. Miss Arabella Kenealy, 
whose cleverness was proclaimed in her Some 
Men are Such Gentlemen and in several other 
books, is the author of some short stories to 
which the title Belinda’s Beaux is given. 
This, however, is putting a great strain on 
what is really the title of only the first of the 
fourteen stories which compose the volume. 
These are divided into four sections—entitled 
“ Frivolities,” ‘“‘ Sentimentalities,” ‘‘ Curiosi- 
ties” and “ Probabilities.” In the latter 
section we have a gruesome realisation of 
a human vivisection. Zhe Adventures of 
John Johns is a story of London life by Mr. 
Frederic Carrel. Mr. Carrel’s earlier book, 
The City, was a vivid and powerful treatment 
of Stock Exchange life, and was compared 
by one critic to Zola’s L’ Argent. It will be 
found that the adventures of John Johns are 
located in a Fleet-street newspaper office and 
in the glittering West End. The author 
writes: ‘‘I desire to say, by way of preface, 
that my sole endeavour in writing this story 
has been to mirror and not to preach.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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& Blackett. 6s. 

Axctanson’s Lirrts Woman. By Eastwood Kidson. Jarrold 
& Sons. 3s. 6d. 

Tas Ertsope or Atzruza. By Isabel Clarke. A. D. 
Innes & Co. 6s, 

Betrypa’s Breaux, anp Orner Storrs. By Arabella 
Kenealy. Bliss, Sands &Co. 6s. 

Ivan ALExaNpRovircH. By Andrée Hope. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s, 6d. : 

Sinzap, Suira & Co. By Albert Stearns. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. 

Lap’s Love. By 8. R. Crockett. Bliss, Sands &Co. 6s. 

Re-Issvz or THe Snorter Srorres or Frowa Macuizop: 
Vou. I.—Sprierrvat Tatzs. Vou, If.—Barsarro Tags. 
Vor. Ill.—Tracic Romances, Patrick Geddes & 
Colleagues. 

Unptr Ssapow or tHe Mission. 
McChesney. Methuen & Oo. 6s. 

Nett anp THE Actor, By Lilian Street. 
Son. 3s. 6d, 

My Yarns or Sza-Foam anv Gotp-Dust. By Capt. Charles 
Clark. Digby, Long & Co. 6s. 

A Writer or Fiction. By Clive Holland, Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. 2s. 6d. 

IvanHoz. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Tae Last Days or Pompertr. 
& Paton. 2s. 6d. 

Morus. By Ouida. Chatto & Windus. 6d. 

Gop, Man, anp THE Drvit. By Ernest C. Henham. 
Skeffington & Son. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Farrnrut Orry. By Herbert Morrah. Methuen & 
Co. 6s. 

Tas Prre@emacs oF tar Ben Beerag. 
Yonge. Macmillan & Co. 6s. 
Tue Master-Breears. By L. Cope Cornford. J. M. Dent 

& Co, 

A Man’s a Man vor a’ Toat. ByT. S. Millington. 1s. 
And Taz Marryre Crown. By Rev. R. H. Pigott. 2s, 
“ Home Words ”’ Pablishing Office. 

A Dsvorzt. By Mary Cholmondeley. Edward Arnold. 
3s. 6d. 

Taat Arrarn Next Door. By Anna Katherine Green. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s. 


ART. 

Eneuisa Ittusrration: “Tae Srxrizs,” 1855-70, 

Gleeson White. Archibald Constable & Co, 42s. 
BELLES LETTRES. 

Tue Mount. By P. G. Hamerton. Seeley & Co, 


TRAVEL. 

Taz Laxes anp Rivers or Austria, Bavaria, AND 
Hungary. By Colonel G. B. Malleson. Chapman & 
Hall, 

Tarovesr Unxnown ArericanCounrrizs. By A. Donaldson 
Smith, M.D. Edward Arnold. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Wir tae Duron in tHe East. By Capt. W.Cool. Luzac 
&Co. 2ils. 


By Frederic Carrel. 


By Alice Dumillo. 


By L. Studdeford 


Skeffington & 


2s 6d. 
Service 


Service & Paton. 
By Lord Lytton. 


By Charlotte M. 


By 


3s. 6d. 


EDUOATIONAL. 
ALGEBRA ror Beatnnxrs, By I. Todhunter, Sc.D. Revised 
by S. L. Loney, M.A. Macmillan & Co, 4s. 6d. 
Notes on Enettsh Grammar. By A. Allen Brockington, 
B.A. Second edition. Relfe Bros. 1s, 
Couttrns’ Comrtere Artas. William Collins, Sons, & Co, 
6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tus Boox or Humaue. ByC. J. Willdey. Skeflington & 
Son. 3s. 6d. 
Tae WaHeet or Lirs. By Clement Scott. 2s. 
Tax Staresman’s Year-Boox: 1897. Edited by J. Scott 
Keltie and I. P. A, Renwick. Macmillan & Co, 10s. 6d. 
Wuo’s Wuo, 1897. Edited by Douglas Sladen. A. & O. 
Black. 
Lapy Cycurne. By Miss F. J. Erskine, Walter Scott, Ltd, 
2s, 6d. 
Ow THs THRESHOLD oF TuHrEz CLOseD Lanps, 
J.A.Graham. R. & R. Clark (Edinburgh). 
A Man’s Vatuz to Soorzsry. By Newell Dwight Hills. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 65s. 


By Rev. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





annual festival of the Newsvendors’ 
Benevolent and Provident Institution 
will be held on April 28 at the Holborn 
Restaurant. The Earl of Crewe, who will 
reside, intimates that it is the desire of the 
Csnndines of Management specially to com- 
memorate the sixtieth year of the Queen’s 
reign by placing all donations received in 
1897 to the credit of the Royal Victoria 
Pension Fund, inaugurated by Her Majesty 
in 1887, for the benefit of the widows of 
newsvendors. The Committee is anxious to 
obtain a large pee for the Charity on 
this occasion. Under ordinary circumstances 
it may fairly claim the sympathy due to a 
class who minister to the convenience of the 
public under arduous conditions, employed 
at irregular hours, and exposed to 
severities of weather. Many of these 
hardworking people altogether break down 
under the stress of such a life; and it is for 
those left behind, their widows and orphans, 
that the appeal is made. 





Mr. Witrrm Warp is busy over the 
proofs of his Life of Cardinal Wiseman. 
The book may therefore be expected soon. 
Father Morris, Cardinal Wiseman’s secre- 
tary, who was to have become also his 
biographer, but died before he had done 
little more than plan out the work, left 
notes which Mr. Ward has found of the 
highest service. 





Lorp Roserts has accepted the dedication 
of the new illustrated edition (the ninth 
altogether) of Mr. Kipling’s Departmental 
Ditties. The book will be published on. 
April 19. | 





Tue National Portrait Gallery has lately 
been enriched by several interesting works, 
some acquired by presentation and some 
by purchase. The gifts comprise a por- 
trait of William Morris, by Mr. Watts; a 
portrait of Coventry Patmore, by Mr. Sar- 
gent; a portrait of Bishop Colenso, and 
medallions of Mrs. Opie and Sir John Bow- 
ring. The purchases comprise portraits of 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex (Holbein 
School); Adam, First Viscount Duncan ; 
Harriet Martineau; John Tradescant the 
younger, who with his father owned the physic 

arden and museum known as Tradescant’s 

k, which enshrined the curiosities collected 
by Ashmole, and afterwards became the 
nucleus of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford ; 
Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of Chester ; 
William Chiffinch, the servant of Charles IT. ; 
Sir Henry Sydney, father of Sir Philip 
Sydney ; and casts of sculptures, portraits of 
Henry Faweett, Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., 
and Charles Stewart Parnell. 





Suortty after Easter Mr. Nutt will pub- 
lish a rw ° reprint of Wordsworth’s 
Poems in Two th of 1807, similar to 
that of the Lyrical Ballads of 1798 which 
Prof. Dowden edited in 1890. Copies of 
the Poems of 1807 are exceedingly scarce— 
much more so than those of the Lyrical 
Ballads ; one in good condition fetching from 
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50s. to 80s. Without the aid of a text of 
1807 it is impossible thoroughly to examine 
the merits of the case: Jeffrey and Others v. 
Wordsworth. Along with a brief introduc- 
tion, the editor, Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, 
furnishes notes (chiefly textual) tending to 
show that the poet, far from contemptuously 
ignoring his critics, as he is popularly sup- 
posed to have done, was in truth careful to 
profit by their strictures by altering or 
omitting such passages as offered fair occa- 
sion for fault-finding. 





Is the American a better and more 
assiduous print collector than the English ? 
If so—notwithstanding all the Méryons and 
Whistlers at Mr. Avery’s and Mr. Howard 
Mansfield’s—he has not yet got his full 
share of the fine prints with which the 
world is endowed. But that he is alive to 
their excellence and interest, to a greater 
extent, perhaps, than his English brother, is 
evidenced, in part, by the continually occur- 
ring print shows at Mr. Frederick Keppel’s 
in New York. The ball there is, at all 
events, kept rolling. Vandyke has lately 
succeeded to Piranesi—a change for the 
better, though Piranesi himself n’est pas d 
dédaigner, for so great an artist as Cotman 
used to borrow his works whenever he could, 
and very carefully to study them. Vandyke, 
of course, is quite another matter. In him 
you have to deal with a personality as potent 
as engaging. The economy of means and 
grip of character in those few original 
portrait plates of his—of which the best of 
all is the ‘‘De Wael”—are quite astound- 
ing. Only Rembrandt has ever surpassed 
or, to tell truth, ever equalled them. 





A CORRESPONDENT, who regrets that it is 
not customary to add the prices of books to 
their titles when under review, sends us an 
ingenious explanation of the matter: ‘In 
the old days of taxed newspapers the 
Government held that the addition of the 
price of a book to its title made the review 
an advertisement, and, as such, liable to 
taxation. This view was supported in the 
Law Courts, and from that moment prices 
were withheld. When newspapers were 
freed this minor evil had become stereo- 
typed, hence its persistence to our own day.” 





Tue present editor of the Morning Post, 
Mr. W. A. Locker, who has just resigned his 
position owing to the physical strain which 
the duties put upon him, was appointed in 
the spring of 1895, succeeding the late Mr. 
A. K. Moore. It is interesting to recall that 
almost at the same time Mr. H. W. Massing- 
ham assumed control of the Daily Chronicle, 
a paper which more readily takes colour from 
those in direction. Mr. Locker proceeded 
to the Morning Post from the Globe. Previous 
to that he had assisted his father, the late 
Mr. Arthur Locker, on the Graphic. Mr. 
Locker is only a little over thirty-three years 
old, an age at which few journalists can look 
back and point to such achievements as the 
control of a London evening and a London 
morning paper. 





Mr. Locxer’s successor at the Morning 
Post, Mr. James Nicol Dunn, is the present 
editor of Black and White. Mr. Dunn, 
who is forty years of age, was for some 
time on the staff of the Scotsman. He 
then joined the Scots Observer and remained 
until, as the National Observer, it changed 
hands. His next move was to the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Mr. Dunn will begin his duties at 
the Morning Post on May 1. 





Cotonet Jonn Hay was, of course, “ dis- 
covered”? in America, but the honour of 
introducing him to this country belongs, it 
seems, to Mr. Walter Wren. Nearly thirty 
years ago, when “ Little Breeches, a Pike 
County View of Special Providence,” and 
“Jim Bludso (of the Prairie Belle),” both 
by “J. H.” appeared in the New York 
Tribune, Mr. Wren had a hundred copies of 
each struck off for distribution among his 
friends and pupils. At Oxford, he says, 
“they went round the common rooms like fire.’ 





Mr. H. G. Wetts, in his clever speech 
at the dinner given to him by the New 
Vagabonds’ Club, incidentally brought a 
fresh method of grouping to bear upon 
reviewers. After describing authors as 
“ seedlings,” Mr. Wells divided reviewers 
into various families: slug-reviewers, who 
prey on the first tender leaves of authors ; 
bird-reviewers, who peck here and there 
and possibly do damage; heavy reviewers, 
who crush with their feet whole beds of 
shoots. Mr. Wells went on to complain of 
their methods of irrigation. Some reviewers, 
he said, so copiously drench the plants with 
the water of flattery as to rot them at the 
roots; others withhold water until the 
plants are dried up. In addition, there is, of 
course, the wise, far-seeing horticulturist, 
but he is not very common. 

An interesting photographic competition, 
the second of its kind, was organised a few 
months ago by the Graphic, and the awards 
have just been made. The prints sub- 
mitted came from all parts of the world, 
and the prize-winning photographs, as well 
as others of special merit, were reproduced 
last week in a special Graphic Supplement. 
The first prize, of £20, has been won by 
Mr. Henry Stevens for a photograph of an 
old countrywoman seated sleepily in her 
donkey cart. The picture is entitled “‘ Worn 
Out.” Mr. Stevens has long been acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most successful 
of amateur photographers, and his work 
recently formed a “‘one man show” at the 
Camera Club. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Your review 
of Sir G. O. Morgan’s translation in last 
issue states that it is probably the first 
hexameter version of Virgil’s Kclogues in 
English. The first complete one it may be; 
but hexameter versions of separate eclogues 
were made by Webbe and Fraunce in the 
sixteenth century; by the author of the 
anonymous Introduction of Greek and Latin 
Measures in British Poetry (1737); by Dr. 
James Blundell in his Hexametrical Experi- 
ments (Pickering, 1838); and by Longfellow, 
in whose poems will be found a version of 
the first Eclogue.” 





To the new edition of certain of his 
stories which Messrs. Scribners are to pub- 
lish—entitled generally Jn the Sixties—Mr. 
Harold Frederic puts an interesting preface. 
Writing of the short tales, Mr. Frederic 
says they are “‘by far closer to my heart 
than any other work of mine, partly because 
they seem to me to contain the best things 
I have done or ever shall do, partly because 
they are so closely interwoven with the 
personal memories and experiences of my 
own childhood—and a little also, no doubt, 
for the reason that they have not had quite 
the treatment outside that paternal affection 
had desired for them. Of all the writers 
whose books affected my younger years, I 
think that MM. Erckmann-Chatrian exerted 
upon me the deepest and most vital 
influence.” 





Or the scenes of the novels, Mr. Frederic 
says: ‘‘The locality which furnishes the 
scenes of the two contemporary novels and 
all the war stories may be identified in a 
general way with central New York, but in 
no case is it possible to connect any specific 
village or town with one actually in exist- 
ence.’ The books which make up the set 
are The Copperhead, Marsena and Other Stories, 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife, In the Valley, and The 
Lawton Girl. 


THE ONLOOKER. 








Amone the articles in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for April will be “A City of Many 
Waters,” a descriptive and historical 
account of Winchester, by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell; ‘“‘How the Famine Came to 
Burma”; and “On the March,” another 
of the series of papers on Siberia, by Mr. 
J. Y. Simpson. 


A new translation of the Consolation of 
Philosophy of Boethius, by Mr. H. R. James, 
with the metres of the originals rendered into 
English verse, is in the press, and will be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock very shortly. 
It will contain brief notes, a careful analysis 
of each book, and a short introduction. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish shortly 
The Burden of Life, which Mr. Hain Friswell 
contributed to Zhe Family Herald when he 
conducted that publication. The book has 
been edited by Mr. Friswell’s daughter. 


Messrs. Hurst & Buackxerr will shortly 
issue a volume of short sketches by Mr. 
Finch Mason, to be entitled Zhe Zame Fox. 
Mr. Finch Mason will be his own illustrator, 
having supplied half-a-dozen very spirited 
drawings of life on the racecourse and in 
the hunting-field, which will be reproduced 
in colours. 


Tue joint Hymnal Committee of the 
Presbyterian Churches has unanimously 
appointed Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford 
University Press, to publish the new 
Hymnal. 

Ar the end of this month Mr. John 
Macqueen will publish Mr. Brayley Hodgetts’ 
story, 4 Russian Wild Flower. Mr. Macqueen 
is also publishing a translation of Ludovic 
Halévy’s novel, Z’.4bbé Constantin, 
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ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XX.—Jonn Mixton. 

HE most apocalyptic of English poets 
T was appropriately a “John”; more in- 
appropriately, one of the richest of all poets 
was a Puritan. The facts of his life are 
common history. He is almost the sole great 

t we recollect who was a Londoner; being 

orn in that city of a scrivener, on Decem- 
ber 9, 1608. He was educated at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge—the beauty of the 
reserved and haughty student procuring him 
the name of “the lady of Christ's.” All 
things considered, he was one of the most 
truly precocious of English poets; for in his 
twenty-first year he wrote the ‘‘Hymn on 
the Nativity” —in spite of some too ingenious 
and “conceited ”’ stanzas, as grand a lyric as 
was ever penned. Perhaps Rossetti, with 
his ‘‘ Blessed Damozel”’ at nineteen, is the 
nearest parallel; for a fine stanza or two at 
an early age cannot be paralleled with 
this sustainedly consummate achievement. 
In 1637 was published the ‘ Comus,” 
and in the same year the “ Lycidas,” 
which from its subject should seem to 
belong to his college years. These, with 
“L’Allegro,” ‘Il Penseroso,” and the 
“‘ Arcades,” marked him in his youth for 
one of the most perfect lyrical geniuses ever 
born. How, after a tour in Italy, where 
he won golden opinions from the Italian 
literati, he thenceforward devoted himself to 
the defence, in prose, of the Puritan cause, 
holding a position as Latin secretary to the 
Council of State, is well known; nor was 
it until the Restoration that he gave himself 
again wholly to poetry. Twenty-four years 
of prose drudgery, immortalised only through 
a genius which turned to gold whatever it 
touched, is a record of self-command not 
matched in the history of poets, or matched 
only partially by Goethe. In 1658, when 
the Latin secretaryship was divided with 
Marvel, he began “ Paradise Lost.” It is 
the custom to think oz this as a work carried 
on steadily at intervals throughout the bulk 
of Milton’s later life; but, as a matter of 
fact, it was the work of seven years— 
a brief enough time for the magnitude 
of the task. Published in 1665, it met 
with a decided success. Thirteen hundred 
copies were sold in two years—would as 
many be sold now if a new Milton published 
an epic in a formidable number of books? 
Practically, his contemporaries—let it be 
recorded to their credit—pronounced the 
verdict of posterity. Six years later he 
closed his record with ‘‘ Paradise Regained ” 
and “Samson Agonistes.” In 1674 he 
died ; having been blind for the last twenty- 
two years of his life. 

Of his three wives, and his relations with 
them, enough has been written. It was a 
hard thing to be Milton’s wife or Milton’s 
daughter. He was stern, he was austere, 
he was self-centred ; his impeccable strength 
was purchased by a sublime and monotonous 
egoism—which is the name they give to 
selfishness in poets. Very chill must have 
been the life of his girls in that Puritan 
house, reading to the inwrapped Puritan 
father from languages they did not under- 
stand, and taking down from his lips poetry 
they understood still less. Milton found 





them undutiful. Poor little “ undutiful” 


daughters! Fathers had terrible conceptions - 


of duty in those days. Did anyone ever want 
to know Milton? Did anyone ever not want 
to know Shakespeare? Doubtless there are 
readers of the Exeter Hall class who would 
have yearned for the godly company of the 
‘great Christian poet.” But, onthe whole, 
how thankful one should be that Shake- 
speare was not a “Christian poet”! ‘Les 
vrais artists sont toujours un peu paiens,” 
said poor Stephen Heller to Sir Charles 
Hallé; in no invidious sense, for was he 
not a Catholic writing to a Catholic ? 

But, in truth, this Sunday-school tradition 
apart, Milton was more than “un peu 
paien.” An extraordinary mélange of Hebrew 
and heathen, this Milton—something of Job, 
something of Aischylus, not a little of Plato, 
with an infusion of the Ancient Fathers to 
“make the gruel thick and slab.” That 
“Dorique delicacy” which ravished Sir 
Henry Wotton in the lyrics of ‘‘Comus” was 
indeed a gift from the Greeks; yet even in 
‘Tl Penseroso” one comes across a fragment 
from St. Athanasius. All learning was fuel 
to this fire; and what fire it was that could 
fuse all learning into such poetry! A 
like burthen of knowledge clogged even 
Goethe; but, with occasional exceptions, 
Milton moves under it freely as in festal 
garlands. As he borrowed from all 
learning, so he took from all poets. In 
particular, to an extent not fully realised, the 
style of ‘‘Comus”’ is based on Shakespeare. 
In structure, ‘‘Comus” is obviously indebted 
to Fletcher and the Elizabethan masque- 
writers. But its diction, and the very music 
of its blank verse, follow Shakespeare with 
a superb and unique felicity, which excludes 
no jot of Milton’s own genius. Shakespeare’s 
magic here, at least, is copied. Such a 
passage as this has the very ring of Shake- 
speare’s softer style in versification : 


** Some say, no evil thing that walks by night, 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That br his magic chains at curfew-time ; 
No goblin, or swart faery of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity.” 


Compare Titania’s speech : 


‘« Never, since the middle summer s spring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beachéd margent of the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our 
sport.” 


And one expression, “the porch and inlet of 
each sense,” is suggested by ‘‘the porches 
of my ears” in “Hamlet.” But not in 
Shakespeare’s self is there such a distillation 
of sheer beauty, combined with perfect form 
and stately philosophy, as is this wonderful 
masque. With the monumental ‘“ Lycidas” 
and the other minor poems, it makes an 
achievement which Milton has not sur- 
passed in kind. The “ bowery loneliness” 
of ‘“‘Paradise Lost” is less lovelily beautiful. 
The special greatness of that epic is, first 
and last, sublimity—unmatched outside the 
Scriptures. It widened the known bounds 
of the sublime. De Quincey has described 
how, in his opium-dreams, the sense of 
space was portentously enlarged. Such a 





tyrannous extension of the spatial sense 
presides over ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” But the 
source of sublimity is not in mere vastness. 
Henry Vaughan has at once expounded and 
exemplified it in two lines: 


‘* There is in God, some say, 
A deep, but dazzling, darkness.” 


That is not only sublime—it is sublimity. 
Mystery impelling awe is the fountain of 
this quality. Accordingly, Milton’s imagery 


‘is not simply spatious, but undefined. The 


immediate suggestion of the image we 
grasp; but the associations stirred by it 
ascend and descend through interminable 
reverberations. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore considered Milton 
even a greater thaumaturge in words than 
Shakespeare. It is disputable; but to those 
who, like Mr. Patmore, lean rather towards 
the classic and Greek than towards the 
romantic and Gothic school, it may be 
conceded that Milton is unapproached for 
his union of Gothic richness with the 
sculpturesqueness of classic form. Mr. 
Patmore, who was himself a reconciler of 
yet more impossible opposites, might well 
incline a little to Milton. It is impossi- 
ble to question another opinion of his, 
that the three chief fountains of wonder- 
ful diction are Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton. ‘ What amine he is of words!” 
he once exclaimed, regarding Spenser; and 
Milton himself ‘“‘ mined for words” in both 
his predecessors, most of all, we think, in 
Spenser. Mr. Patmore remarks truly that 
from Spenser he derived even some of the 
metres thought to be peculiarly his own— 
for example, the metre of “ Lycidas.” To 
a minor extent he used more primitive 
sources, as in “the swinked hedger”’ of 
“Comus.” Like all great poets, no soil 
came amiss to him in prospecting for diction ; 
in spite of his ruling tendency towards the 
exotic, the polysyllabic, the grandiose, he 
could use “homespun Saxon” with an 
enchantment not surpassed by Shakespeare. 
This needs the more insistence, because his 
contributions to (as apart from what he 
drew out of) the treasury of English are 
notoriously Latinised and stately. The 
successful, the wonderful Latinisms of 
Shakespeare have been grossly overlooked. 
‘All the abhorréd births below crisp 
heaven”; ‘‘The replication of your sounds 
made in his concave shores”; ‘‘ The inter- 
tissued robe of gold and pearl’; ‘‘ Not all 
these, laid in bed majestical’’; here is but 
a random handful of the supreme Latinities, 
some become current, others unimitated in 
poetry, which are first found in Shakespeare. 
But it is Milton who has been the great 
lapidary of Latin splendours in the English 
tongue ; solemnities of diction, indeed, so 
exotic that for the most part they remain 
among the unprofaned insignia of poetry 
when she goes forth in state; words never 
journalised by the “ base mechanical hand ” 
of prose. In ‘Comus” alone can we justly 
compare him with his great dramatic pre- 
decessor, and there we find this essential 
contrast in the matter of diction; the words 
of Shakespeare seem tq flower from the line, 
while the Miltonic line is inlaid with rich 
and chosen words. The distinction may 
seem, but we think is not, fanciful. 
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Of his blank verse two men alone could 
have written with full perception ; both have 
left but slight and casual utterances. One 
was De Quincey, the other Coventry Pat- 
more. Were the: critic fool enough to rush 
in where the most gifted have feared to 
tread, not in a journalistic summary could 
one analyse its colossal harmonies. ‘“ Para- 
dise Lost” is the treasury and supreme 
display of metrical counterpoint. It is to 
metre what the choruses of Handel are to 
music. 

A poet (to conclude, where we have 
ventured little more than a prelude) for 
sheer accomplishment not equalled in our 
language; in youth capable of luxuriant 
beauty, in age of “‘severe magnificence,” 
yet in youth or age without humaneness 
or heart-blood in his greatness; of over- 
awing sublimity, yet not ethereal; of con- 
erete solidity, yet not earthly; a poet to 
whom all must bow the knee, few or none 
the heart; ‘‘the second name of men” in 
English song, who had gone near to being 
the first, if Ris grandeurs, his majesties, his 
splendours, his august solemnities, had been 
humid with a tear or a smile. The most 
inspired artificer in poetry, he lacked, per- 
haps (or was it a perfecting fault ?), a little 

etic poverty of soul, a little detachment 

m his artistic riches. He could not 
forget, nor can we forget, that he was 
Milton. And after all—one must confess 
it was worth remembering. An art so 
conscious and consummate was never before 
joined with such plenitude of the spirit. 

Francis THompson, 


SYLVESTER’S “SPRINGS DEBUT.” 
(from a Correspondent.) 


In addition to the translations given in his 
quaint and little-known Laws of Verse, 
which has long been out of print and is 
hardly likely to be printed again, the late 
* Prof. Sylvester was the author, when at the 
Johns ae University, of a rhyming tour 
de force called Spring’s Début, privately issued 
in 1880, In itself the effort is interesting 
for the astounding variety of knowledge 
postulated by its abstruse rhymes, but there 
also are interesting notes. Spring’s Début, 
which is a fantastic poem in praise of one 
Mary Winn, of Baltimore, consists of two 
hundred and thirteen seven-syllabled lines, 
all ending in rhymes or assonances to this 
lady’s name. Here, for example, is a passage 
of parallels to the accomplished lady : 


** Fine as point-lace or Mechlin, 
Circe—but more feminine, 
Pamela, artless genuine, 
Like loved child of Cymbelin’— 
Sainted, sweet-souled Imogen, 
Not more lively, dear Nell Gwynne, 
Dreamier nocturne of Chopin, 
Swan-song of weird Lohengrin, 
Calmer aureoled Capuchin 
Niched beneath stone baldaquin, 
Loved of the Dryads Evelyn, 
Daintier touch of Maturin, 
Purer rill of tears, Undine, 
Shedde to undoe eache staine of sinne, 
Prouder, self-ruled Catherine 
Ere rose might of Mazarin, 
Or who broke to rein Berlin 
High autocrator Tzarin, 


Pious as Evangeline.” 





It will be seen that explanatory notes. are 
likely to be needed before the verses are 
done. As they proceed they become more 
and more far-fetched. ~ 

‘‘ He has never consulted, or even had in 

ion or held in his hand, a rhyming 
fi ctionary,”’ says the author proudly, “ which 
it is preposterous,” he adds, ‘‘to suppose 
could be of any use in the invention of 
rhymes running over centuries of (let no 
ungentle reader be tempted to interpolate 
‘damnable’) iteration.” The reader, one 
feels, must be rather disposed to. Prof. 
Sylvester, it seems, began his feat after hear- 
ing the lady whom he praises and a friend 
of his own exchanging badinage as they 
passed down Charles-street ; whereupon he 
set to work “intoxicated with the bright 
sun shining overhead, the balmy air, the 
song of the birds and the new-come-out 
Virgin Spring just beginning to peep over 
Old’ Father Winter's revered shoulder.” 
History and geography are ransacked to 
supply the rhymes. Ledru-Rollin, Santorin, 
Guatemozin, Noor-ed-Din, Custrin, Szegedin, 
Debreczin, Lin, Apraxin, Golovin, Hamelin, 
Trissotin—these are a few of the words, all 
introduced relevantly and with pertinent 
epithets, which, had the author omitted 
notes, might puzzle the reader. An ex- 
amination paper in Spring’s Début would 
floor most candidates. 

The notes are entertaining. In explain- 
ing who de Cormenin was Prof. Sylvester 
wrote, ‘‘By the causticity of his pen he 
sealed himself against the door of the 
Academy”; adding slyly, ‘‘ Not more indis- 

ensable is snuff to a Highlander than 
incense to the assembly of the Immortals.” 
In another place he justifies a clipped final 
“go” in “‘wainscotin’” by telling the reader 
to see ‘“‘The Courtin’” by the accomplished 
United States Minister at the Court of St. 
James passim.”” That was, of course, the 
late Mr. Lowell. Finally, Prof. Sylvester 
puts on record a very neat pun : 


‘The author of this expression,” he says, 
“having been called upon to acknowledge a 
toast to the Universities of the Old World [at 
a students’ reunion in Baltimore], exeused him- 
self for being unprepared with a set h 
on the ground that he had been busy ail the 
morning, and on the previous evening, when 
about to arrange the order of his ideas to meet 
the emergency, had received an invitation (too 
agreeable to decline) to join some ladies in 
their box at the Opera . . . to which Mr. 
Teackle Wallis responded from the chair that 
he accepted with pleasure the explanation of 
his honourable friend who had just sat down, 
and hoped that he would always continue to 
act - accordance with the maxim ‘ Opera non 
verba,’” 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


In Ramuntcho, M. Pierre Loti’s new book, 
that exquisite writer has surpassed himself. 
It is, perhaps, not so striking, not so im- 
passioned a book as the older masterpiece, 
Pécheur @ Islande, but it has a supreme deli- 
cacy of touch, an impersonality, a largeness 
of design, a softness of colouring, a per- 
vasive sadness more captivating than any- 
thing to be found elsewhere in his strange 


work, This is a Loti purified, ennobled, 





and no. less. an. artist- than the lovely. tran- 
scriber of personal erotism. Ramuntcho 
is full of the vagueness, the beyond, the, 
unanalysable enchantment of distant else- 
wheres, the foreign quaintnesses, the un- 
seizable, which form the elusive quality of 
Loti’s unapproachable charm. Is there not 
a note of the writer’s individuality in his 
characterisation of the Basque young 
smuggler ? 

“Through his mind had passed the intuitive 
inquietude of elsewhere, the thousand other 
things that may be done and seen in this world, 
and which one may enjoy—a chaos of troublous 
half thoughts, hereditary remembrances, and 
phantoms stole by, furtive indications up from 
the subsoil of his wild child’s soul. .. .” 

And, again, the hint repeated : 

“In him, the chaos of other things, luminous 
elsewheres, splendours and terrors foreign to his 
own life, stirred confusedly, seeking to dis- 
entangle themselves.” 

In the ignorant boy-smuggler these un- 
seizable fluctuations of untutored thought, 
these vague yearnings after the unknown, 
the dimly apprehended, remain in a state 
of permanent confusion, of unsettled aspira- 
tion ; but one feels that just because Loti 
himself passed through such a phase of 
troublous passion for the unknown, the 
exotic, the outlandish, that he has been able 
to catch on the wing with such absolute 
precision this indefinable crisis of yearning 
youth. 

To qualify by hard and fast lines such 
a prose, an art, as Loti’s is a task beyond 
the trained critic. It is, like his own per- 
sonality, unquiet, vague, morbid, of an 
incomparable exquisiteness, with’ all the 
subtle simplicity of music calculated to 
enervate, intoxicate, captivate the senses, 
drug moral and intellectual feeling. It is 
a prose instinct with sensation, colour, and 
melody. In this Basque novel, no less than 
in his Japanese and African tales, he has 
seized with surprising deftness and surety the 
note, the full character of Spanish ees 
Surely no other writer before has so vividly 
reproduced its aspect of luminous morosity, 
the marvellous limpidity of the air, the 
translucence of the heaven, the broad mono- 
tonous brilliance of its sunshine, and the 
massive gloom of its shadow. Loti’s word- 

ainting has all the effect of moonlight. 

art of its precision, and all of its magic, 
lie in its very vagueness and the masterl 
way in which detail is limned and bl > 
the weight given to a single line, and in the 
grand effacement of detail in mass. He 
speaks of Ramuntcho’s complex soul as full 
of “infinite vibrations, sweetly mournful.” 
So with his own style: sweet mournfulness 
and infinite vibration sum up its delicate 
charm. 

Ramuntcho should be particularly accept- 
able in England, for it is a tale of lad and 
maid. The heroine is actually a young 
girl, a singularly sweet, dainty little figure 
of Basque girl, passionate, pure, simple and 
sincere. Loti has put the best of himself 
into the portraiture of this gracious little 
creature, and created an image of. superla- 
tive freshness. It goes without saying that 
he does not draw young girls as English 
novelists do. Race steps in and gives us 
something more disturbing, more sugges- 
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tive—an image of headier perfume, of more 
essential poetry, something, if I may so 
express it, more of the fruit than the flower 
in bud. Gracieuse, blonde-headed, in her 
peasant’s pink bodice, is a figure of pure 
and delicate witchery, and only French Toti 
could tell us in adequate prose the poetry of 
her love-tale. Just as it needed his magic 
pen to paint us the environment, the quaint 
village scenes, mass, funerals, the great 
game of pelota, smuggling expeditions: the 
smuggler who knifed his man at ease as 
well as defrauded the Queen-Regent’s trea- 
sury, and lustily sang in church and attended 
all the sacred ceremonies ; the fine and stead- 
fast figure of Ramuntcho’s mother, betrayed 
in youth by a capricious foreigner, and 
living bitterly ever afterwards in reserve 
and solitude ; and the young hero, with his 

ure and beautiful boy’s passion for 
Grnitione, his inexplicable, agonising op- 
pression under the confused desire for e/se- 
where, and the unrest of the unexplored, the 
remote, the unknown. 

After the erotic, the sexual, what strikes 
us in Loti’s consciousness in efvisaging the 
problem of existence is the deep sentiment of 
pity with which he is saturated. Gracieuse’s 
worthless brother tells Ramuntcho, the 
bastard, that he has his approbation in 
his suit; and Loti adds: “Poor little 
forsaken one, so conscious of the humility 
of his position, that the support of an- 
other child, a little better established in 
life, suffices to give him courage and con- 
fidence.” Throughout all his work we have 
evidence of this ‘intuitive penetration of 
silent and humble suffering, and a redeeming 
commiseration of it. He has an exquisite 
perception of inarticulate misery. ‘‘ With 
the people,” he writes, ‘‘ the little profound 
and intimate dramas are played without 
words, with misunderstandings never cleared 
up, with words only guessed and obstinate 
silences.” It is these obstinate silences he 
voices by the means of a sympathy so 
delicate and inexhaustible as to give the 
semblance of virtue to what is merely art. 

The love of these innocent children, kept 
unmarried by the hatred of their mothers, 
is an idyll to compete in national admiration 
with the old sentimental tale of Paul et 
Virginie. Around it Loti has gathered some 
of his most delicious pages. 

‘They talked together a moment, so low, so 
low, rather with silence than with words, as if 
they feared to awaken the birds in their nests. 
They saan Seas the sound of their own 
voices, so ged were they, they trembled so, 
as if they had committed some delightful and 
damnable crime only in staying thus close to- 
gether in the great caressing mystery of that 
April night.” 

And, then, when the convent doors close 

upon Gracieuse, for Ramuntcho 

‘*it is the last of his land, forever, the last of 

the sweet and delicious dreams of his youth. 

He is a plant torn up from the dear Basque 

soil, and which a breath of adventure carries 

elsewhere.” 

But who, alas! can hope to analyse the 

mournful beauty of this enchanting book ? 

H. L. 

New Books. 


Recommencements. Paul Bourget. 
Vied Paris. Jules Claretie. 





THE BOOK MARKET. 


BOOKSELLING AS A FINE ART. 
By a BooxsELuEr. 


# pee bookseller is too aqenty regarded | req 
Ww 


as @ mere machine, e all the time he 
is a man of culture who gives laborious days 
and wakeful nights to his calling in order 
to anticipate all the wants and necessities of 
the book-buyer. This work is rendered all 
the more laborious when it is borne in mind 
that the reward the bookseller receives is 
not always in proportion to the care and 
attention which he devotes to his business. 
The modest profits which fall to his share in 
these degenerate days of excessive discounts 
and keen competition afford him but a poor 
pittance at the close of his day’s labours 
when compared with the profits of other 
more lucrative businesses. For this state of 
affairs I am not disposed to blame the 
ublic. It is oy natural that a book- 
uyer should seek to purchase in the 
cheapest market, and not raise any question 
as to the present anomalous condition of 
the bookselling trade. 

I must at once discriminate between the 
bookseller and the publisher, as it is the 
former with whom I have to do on the 

resent occasion. There was not always a 

istinction between the one and the other, 
as the Lintots, the Curlls, and the Tonsons, 
though they designated themselves book- 
sellers, were at the same time publishers, and 
it was only in the early years of the pre- 
sent century that booksellers who published 
books ceased to style themselves book- 
sellers. The boskaclior of to-day is to be 
regarded as a book distributor, and not as 
a book producer. It has become a fashion 
in some quarters to belittle his occupation, 
and not accord him the place which he 
should occupy in the commonwealth of 
letters. That he has an important place to 
fill, and that he seeks to fill it with all his 
faculties, will be my endeavour to show in 
this article. That there are booksellers and 
booksellers I will at once freely admit, and 
to those who have entered a profession for 
which they have neither ability nor qualifi- 
cations I give but scant courtesy. 

In many Dissenting churches ministers 
are selected because they can preach and 
pray, and if they cannot do either they are 
quietly told that they should seek some 
other vocation where these faculties do not 
come into play. So I say that when a man 
seeks to enter the bookselling profession, 
if he has not a sincere love of books and 
literature, and a prodigious memory, the 
sooner he quits booksalli 
will be for himself and the profession into 
which he seeks to enter. It is impossible 
to ignore that there are men in “the 
trade” whose qualifications are of the very 
slenderest nature, and I should very much 
like to see them eliminated and applying 
themselves to some meaner occupation. 

On the present occasion I will only deal 
with those who have some claims to an 
honourable place in an honourable calling. 
It is a truism that no business exists whic 
occupies a more conspicuous position or 
carries with it a more onerous responsibility 


ing the better it. 





| than that of bookselling in its various 
| branches. The equipment necessary is not 


to be acquired in a day, nor is it a business 
to be entered on lightly with a gay heart 
without thought or consideration. 

It is a long, laborious work of years. It 
uires a long apprenticeship to master 
the details, and even those who have toiled 
for thirty or forty years are ever ready to 
acknowledge that hey are learning some- 
thing new every day. To be able to sell a 
book intelligently implies that a man must 
have some idea of its contents, and this is 
not to be acquired by a mere reading of the 
title-page. He must possess some know- 
ledge of the author, have some notion of 
the subject of which the book treats, and 
an intuitive acquaintance with his customers’ 
requirements. He must have a genius for 
anticipating the very purpose for which the 
buyer requires it, and, beyond all this, he 
must have the book in stock and know that 
some day or other such a book would be in 
demand. 

The mere knowledge of what books a 
bookseller should keep in stock, and what 
he should reject, is in itself a requirement. 
When one thinks for a moment of the 
enormous output of new books month by 
month, it is sufficient to go his efforts 
in making a selection; but how unerring 
his judgment is the publisher frequentl 
knows to his cost, when he produces a boo 
which no bookseller will purchase, because 
he knows that no one will want it. In what 
is known in the trade as “ subscribing” a 
new book, a bookseller has to form his 
resolution very quickly as to how many 
copies he will buy. 

He has to bring all his faculties into 
requisition as to the author’s reputation, his 
knowledge of the subject on which he has 
written, and the probable number of pur- 
chasers he can reckon upon. When a book 
is “‘ subscribed” the terms before publica- 
tion are frequently considerably better than 
can be had later on, and an additional 

rofit of 5, 6, or 7 per cent. is not to be 

ightly passed over. 

Even when making up stock a bookseller 
is compelled to look ahead and calculate to 
a nicety as to the continued popularity of a 
book or its author. The surprising way in 
which a book drops out of demand is one 
of the things which a bookseller is also 
compelled to take into consideration. 

If he is not careful in this respect he 
finds himself weighted with stock which 
he can neither sell nor utilise in any way, 
and the prospect of the sale of his over- 
stock in Chatiouey tants is neither invigorat- 
ing nor satisfactory. When it is borne 
in mind that nearly four thousand new 
books and new editions are produced every 
year and brought under the bookseller’s 
notice, it will at once be apparent that 
some judgment is necessary in making his 
purchases, and that he must possess some 
other than ordinary mercantile ideas as to 
their literary value. It is no use speaking 
of books to his customer if he cannot at the 
same time lay his hands on them and say 
to the beginner in literature—‘ This is the 
book that will suit your purpose, or guide 

ou in your present course of study.” The 

kseller who can do this is really a 
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blessing to any community, and exercises 
an ameliorating influence which not even 
the custodian of a public library can effect. 

When the present generation of book- 
sellers passes away it is becoming exceed- 
ingly doubtful if there is a class of book- 
whee’ assistants coming forward to take 
their places, and to test this point I 
formulated about four or five years ago a 
scheme for holding examinations of those 
assistants who would submit themselves to 
have their knowledge of books tested, and 
on various other matters necessary for a 
bookseller to know. 

At the first, and only, examination sixteen 
young men and one young lady presented 
themselves before the examiners appointed 
by the London Booksellers’ Society, who 
had previously prepared a series of written 
questions, and these questions, I am bound 
to acknowledge, were answered very in- 
telligently by many of the candidates; and 
I have good reason for believing that the 
certificates granted on that occasion have 
been of considerable service to those who 
received them. 

There has been, I regret to say, no other 
examination held, owing, I fear, to the 
supineness of some of the officials of the 
Booksellers’ Society. 

I am, however, hopeful of seeing these 
examinations revived in another quarter. 
That there is a demand for superior assis- 
tants is evident from the following advertise- 
ment which has just appeared in a leading 
trade journal: ‘“ First-class Booksellers’ 
Assistant wanted for a City house. Must 
be of gentlemanly address ; good salesman ; 
have a thorough knowledge of modern 
books, standard editions, current literature, 
&e.; a reader and lover of books preferred. 
—Apply, &c., &c.” 

He must indeed be “an Admirable 
Crichton” who would have the courage to 
become a claimant for this post; and the 
emoluments, one would think, would be at 
least £400 a year, as he would be cheap at 
that price if he possessed all these anitie- 
tions. Given such a man, the stock would 
fly from the booksellers’ shelves to the 
Shensies of the purchasers in less than no 
time ; for no bookbuyer could resist a sales- 
man of such encyclopeedic knowledge. 





MUSIC. 


“FERVAAL.” 


hes is the title of a drame lyrique by 
k M. Vincent d’Indy, recently produced 
at the Théitre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 
The composer belongs to the small band of 
those whose aims are lofty and whose gifts 
are great, and whose devotion to their art 
is so genuine that neither the prospect of 
present fame nor possibly fortune tempts 
them to swerve from the path which seems 
to them to lead to Parnassus. ‘“ Who can 
do anything after Beethoven?” once asked 
Schubert ; and now in like manner, no doubt, 
many musicians feel that. after Wagner, 
writing for the stage is well-nigh hopeless. 
The mighty genius of Beethoven, although 
it exercised strong influence over him, did 
not, however, deter Schubert from: attempt- 





ing; and his two symphonies in B minor 
and ©, to say nothing of other instrumental 
music, have won for him a distinct and high 
place in the temple of fame. Mozart as- 
siduously studied Haydn, and Beethoven 
drew deeply from both sources. And so 
now the coming composer for the stage, the 
chef élu, will spring from among those who 
are seriously meditating over Wagner’s art 
theories, and seeking, through the letter 
of his music, to discover the _ spirit 
which makes it so strong, so irresistible. 
They run the risk of being called 
imitators of Wagner, and yet, like the early 
Christians, they are probably not unwilling 
to accept a name given to them by their 
enemies somewhat in contempt. Imitation is 
inevitable: the more artistic the nature the 
more susceptible is it to influences from 
without ; and, within certain limits, it is no 
actual sign of weakness. Coming events 
cast their shadows before them, and readers 
will already guess that M. d’Indy’s “ Fer- 
vaal” shows Wagnerian tendencies. There 
is no mistake about it. Yet M. d’Indy is 
not so much imitating as passing through 
a process of assimilation. And the same 
remark will apply to the music: it con- 
stantly reminds one of Wagner, though, for 
the most part, in the abstract rather than 
the concrete. 

The Celt Fervaal, the last descendant of 
a divine race of chiefs, has been attacked by 
Saracens and wounded; Guilhen, daughter 
of the victorious Saracen emir, happening to 
pass by, takes nity on him and wishes to 
remove him. agard, a high-priest of 
the Druids, who is guarding Fervaal, 
protests loudly, while Fervaal himself, in 
accordance with a vow taken, curses 
the love of woman; the arguments of the 
fair maiden at length soften the priest’s 
opposition, while her soft, sympathetic 
manner overcomes all resistence on the part 
of the wounded hero, who is taken away to 
the emir’s castle to be tended by the 
lady herself. Thus ends the prologue. 
In act i. Arfagard visits Fervaal, who, 
now recovered, is reposing in the garden of 
the palace. Enemies threaten the country 
of Cravann, and the priest bids him put on 
his armour and fight for home and for the 
ancient divinities. An oracle, it seems, has 
proclaimed the decline of Hsus, and the 
advent of anew god, Yésus; of a new era 
in which love will prove the conquering 
force. Guilhen afterwards appears, and, as 
Armida Roland, so she tries to persuade Fer- 
vaal to remain. He, however, summons up 
courage and departs; Guilhen’s ardent love 
changes to fierce hatred, and she vows 
vengeance on her lover and also on 
Cravann. In act ii. Fervaal is unani- 
mously elected chief of the army, but 
he has broken his oath to renounce love, 
and considers himself unworthy of the 
honour conferred upon him. The gods 
fail him in the hour of battle, and 
in the last act Fervaal, wandering 
among the mountains, meets Arfagard, 
and offers himself as a sacrifice to appease 
the offended deities. At that moment the 
voice of Guilhen is heard, and the youth 
wishes to rush off and find her. Arfagard 
bars the way, but falls by the sword of the 


impetuous lover. Fervaal is soon in the 





arms of Guilhen; the cold air of the 
mountains has proved, however, too much 
for her, and she falls lifeless to the ground. 
Fervaal lifts her up, ascends the mountain, 
proclaiming all the while, and with pro- 
phetic fire, the triumph of love. 

The employment throughout of repre- 
sentative themes, and the general style of 
the music, of course, make everything sound 
very Wagnerian. The composer, however, 
has worked in no formal manner; those 
themes are not added, as it were, to the 
music: they are its very essence and life. 
It is open to anyone to object to that 
system, but the skill and earnestness of 
M. d’Indy are beyond question. Whatever 
the public verdict with regard to “ Fervaal,” 
it will, as regards the composer, prove, I 
believe, a stepping-stone to a still higher 
achievement; though the work of a master, 
it is not a masterwork. 





THE notice of “‘ Fervaal” leaves but little 
room to speak of London concerts. M. Pade- 
rewski, however, is so rare a visitor that I 
must refer to his refined, poetical rendering 
of Chopin’s Concerto in F minor at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday. Rubinstein’s inter- 
pretation of the lovely slow movement was a 
thing not easily forgotten, and on Paderewski 
—so far, at least, as Chopin is concerned— 
seem to have fallen the velvety touch and the 
rich tone of the great Russian pianist. After 
Chopin came Liszt. His Concerto in E flat 
is brilliant, clever, and here and there 
romantic, yet with less pretension and less 
noise the Polish achieves more than the 
Hungarian composer. Paderewski in his 
reading of Liszt challenges direct comparison 
with d’Albert. The latter shows greater 

wer and brilliancy, but the former excels 
in all that concerns heart and soul. 





M. LamovureEvx is now paying us a third 
visit. At his first concert at the Queen’s 
Hall, on Monday evening, he, or rather he 
and his orchestra displayed all the precision, 
finesse and charm which have shnad won for 
them so much and such well-deserved praise. 
The rendering of Mozart’s apes, 3 in C, 
although perhaps the sadness and longing of 
the slow movement were not fully expressed, 
was admirable. 





Tue music from “ Parsifal” proved an- 
other success, but not so the rendering of 
‘* Meistersinger ” Vorspiel; breadth, tender- 
ness, humour, dignity, everything was meant, 
and yet somehow mangué. The novelty of the 
evening was a Fantaisie for organ and 
orchestra by M. Boéllmann. It is a fairly 
clever work, but not one of any marked im- 
portance ; and the noise of the concluding 
section was insufferable. The composer was 
at the organ, on which instrument he is 
evidently an able performer. Beethoven’s 
Symphony in C minor on Tuesday evening 
was good, though not convincing. One felt 
neither the titanic power of the opening 
Allegro nor the weirdness or irony of what 
Beethoven was content to call a Scherzo. 
Saint-Saén’s ‘‘Rouet d’Omphale” on Monday 
evening was the perfection of a . 
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BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED, 


Tue too insistent note of 
a a eulogy which has been gene- 
(Gtispmané Hall.) rally remarked in this book 

is thus bitterly noted by the 
hostile Spectator: ‘“‘ The fervent, nay, breath- 
less anxiety which the writer displays to 
tuck away a complimentary or adoring 
epithet . . . is so naive, so artless, that it 
is impossible not to be amused” Then 
follows a severe criticism of Mr. Rhodes’s 
African career, and the notice concludes: 
“To our mind it is a foolish and injudicious 
attempt to defend Mr. Rhodes by using the 
language of adoration and indiscriminate 
eulogy. But ... we must also express our 
firm belief in the complete sincerity and 
genuineness of conviction shown by the 
writer.” The Pall Mall, after noting the 
signs of haste, observes : ‘‘ But when all that 
is said, this-book contains much which ought 
to shake the convictions of the stern, uncom- 
promising enemy considerably. Dr. Jame- 
son certifies that ‘Imperialist’ knows his 
subject, and internal evidence bears him 
out. And, with all Mr. Rhodes’s errors and 
‘Imperialist’s’ haste, the latter leaves us 
with a greatly heightened admiration of the 
maker of Rhodesia.” To theDaily News‘‘ what 
is newest and most interesting in the book 
is its anecdotic and biographical matter.’’ 
‘‘The book,” writes the Telegraph, ‘‘is, of 
course, the product of reaction. It is the 
antidote to Olive Schreiner’s romantic attacks 
upon Mr. Rhodes, and to the malignant 
virulence with which a really great man has 
been assailed by very little men in this 
country. It has never been very easy to 
trace the real motives of this relentless per- 
secution, though: it is more than hinted in 
the pages of this work that the enormous 
Secret Service Fund at the disposal of Presi- 
dent Kruger—it amounted last year to 
£190,000—may be accountable for it. This 
appreciation is avowedly partisan. 
.. . At the same time ... the brief 
for Mr. Rhodes should be read by everyone 
who wishes to know the true inwardness of 
the South African problem.” 





és ‘ Tue Pall Mail’s ‘ Irrespon- 
The Little bo Reader” is delighted to 

By Stephen Crave. find that Mr. Crane “has, 
after his rather unsatisfactory 

excursion to the slums . . . returned to 
his true métier as a painter of war scenes.” 
This change, according to the Chronicle, is 
‘‘enormously for the better” —for, ‘‘ with 
the exception of Tolstoy, no one we know 
writes as well of war as Mr. Crane .. . 
He makes us realise both aspects of it, the 
noble and the hateful. On the other hand, 
hear the Telegraph: ‘‘We have no clue to 
whether these tales were written prior or 
subsequent to Zhe Red Badge of Courage, 
but assuredly they are vastly inferior to that 
memorable book.” The National Observer is 
sceptical as to the accuracy of that inspiration 
which in Mr. Crane’s war pictures has to take 


the place of experience. “A Study in 
Noise ” is the heading of the article in which 
the book is criticised. ‘‘ Mr. Crane,’’ writes 


the Observer, “‘shows to better advantage 
where his imagination is not lurid with 
the blaze of battle.” 
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4 
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By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., 
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beautiful drawings which the draughtsman, revelling in a 
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Daily News. 

“Mr. Hatton’s description of the art collections is 
able.”’—Public Opinion. 

“Mr, Railton’s drawings are picturesque and intensely 
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WHAT THE EDITORS 


“SAY. 


Caw’s Safety Fountain Pen. 


Caw 


s Stylographic Pen. 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


A USEFUL COMPANION FOR THE WRITING DESK. 


‘“‘ Everybody agrees with Lord Lytton’s king-cardinal that ‘the 

mn is mightier than the sword.’ As in other matters in this our 
May, it goes without saying that there are pens and pens. We 
are not confined to the reed, the stick, or the goose-quill for 
writing purposes. The Americans have changed all that. To- 
day the greatest dunce in facts knows that our cousins across the 
sea have their almost perpetual ink-well pen within itself, known 
as the Fountain pen, and also that smaller arrangement for the 
pocket, the Stylograph. Both are progressive inventions. When 
these items for writers first came into service there were little faults 
in their construction that made the user cry out, ‘ Bother this 

en!’ But those little irregularities are almost, if not quite, past 

istory. And in man ints the Caw Pen Company has been 
the magician. COaw’s Safety Fountain and Stylograph pens have, 
because of their special. points, a repute beyond most of their 
neighbours on the market. One of the little benefits of the Caw 
pens is that the pen is always in a well of ink, so that it never 


| gets dry, and from this it follows that there is always a supply of 
|the necessary fluid when the pen is in use, and further the pen 
‘never gets choked up; but the great feature of these Caw Safety 
| Pens is the hitherto non-existent advantage that the pen need not 
|be carried in a horizontal position, but can lie in the waistcoat 
pocket, or be held upside down, without possibility of leakage of 
‘ink. Then the ‘Hexagon’ stylo-pen, as its name infers, is not 
made as round as a rolling-pin, but is a bevelled plinth, and from 
‘this cause it has the happy quality of ——- on the spot where 
you put it down; hence the pen does not skate off your desk as if 
‘it were marble. The cost of the pens varies, of course, according 
\to size and finish. You can invest in Caw’s pens in any amount 
from 5s. up to 30s., and any one of them is a boon in writing. 
| But they will give you all details in regard to each and every one 
at your stationer’s, at the stores, or at the village chemist’s shop. 
The British depét is 46, Holborn Viaduct. M.P.’s and busy 
business men, make a note of Caw’s pens. There may be a mine 


|of wealth buried in the suggestion.” 





The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil. 


TRUTH. 

‘The latest Yankee notion in lead pencils: the lead being mounted 
in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead of wood. The paper is 
laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that when 
the point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, 
and a new and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced 
without any further process of sharpening. This is called the 
‘ Blaisdell’ pencil, if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may 
make a fortune out of it.” 

THE EVENING NEWS AND POST (London). 

‘‘ One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better 
worth living is the ‘ Blaisdell Paper Pencil.’ Penknives, blackened 
thumbs, and unparliamentary language when the point snaps short 
at an important moment are now at a discount. 1 that the writer 
or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the 
pencil stem, and, lo! a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive 
shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh already sharpened point 
appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain.” 


BLACK AND WHITE. 

“The ‘ Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil’ is a remarkably 
smart contrivance. The lead is pn Kj in paper, which can easily 
be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 

THE LADY. 

“A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising 
invention, but anyone who becomes possessed of one of the 
‘Blaisdell’ variety will acknowledge at once that it is a very 
ingenious little article. They are made in black, red, or blue, for 
office work, and are well worthy of a trial.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
A SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 


‘* Has the death-day of the cedar pencil arrived? It may be so. 
At any rate, the ‘ Blaisdell’ self-sharpening paper pencil is an inno- 
vation. Your pencil is never pointless—surely a boon to all busy 
people, be they writers, printers’ readers, or warehouse folks; or 
others, a part of whose business it is to set their mark on this or 
that item or article.” 


MORNING LEADER (London). 

‘The ordinary blacklead pencil in its wooden case if of good 
quality does not promise much scope to the inventive genius thirst- 
ing to discover a real improvement, but a clever American firm have 
a design in lead pencils that deserves popularity for its ingenuity. 
The lead is as usual, but round it is wound a thin strip of ‘paper to 
the ordinary pencil thickness, and slightly notched at intervals, so 
that a small portion can be removed at a time as the lead wears 
down, producing an ever-sharpened pencil, always in working 
order. The new device is known as the ‘ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening 


Pape: Pencil.’ ” THE QUEEN. 


‘In these hurrying days any invention that tends to economise 
time and labour is a universal boon, and such a one is the 
‘Blaisdell’ paper pencil, which is winning golden upinions in 
America, and is now coming into use on this side the Atlantic. 
What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of 
pencil sharpening! and how much less extravagant with regard to 
the consumption of the lead, which cannot snap off when thus 
treated. The ‘ Blaisdell’ pencils are made in various colours,” 














The BLAISDELL SELF-S 


Manufactured in 5 degrees of Graphite, viz.: HB, H, B, HH, BB, price 2d, each. 


5 varieties of Colours: Blue, Red, Green, 


HARPENING PENCIL is 


Yellow, Soft Black 9» Ge. » 


Shape, size, and use exactly the same as a cedar pencil; 
BUT, 


it is covered with paper—not wood! 


Its point is always perfect—no chips, no dust. 


It does not waste 


in re-sharpening—the only wear is the wear of the lead in writing. 
&@ SAVES TIME, TROUBLE, AND MONEY. 
Se 1f not found at any Stationers, a Set of 3 Black and 2 Coloured Pencils will be sent 
Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom for 1s.,; by- THE BLAISDELL PENCIL 
COMPANY, Limited, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. : 
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CANTERBURY. 127 pages, with| SALISBURY. lo pages, with| CHESTER. 96 pages, with 2% 


27 TMllustrations. 35 Illustrations. Tilustrations. [ Now ready. 


ROCHESTER. [Ready immediately. | OXFORD. [Ready immediately. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have so frequently in these columns urged the want of cheap, well-illustrated, and | 8nd more copious than the section devoted to them in the general guide-book of eh of shoowmae of 
well-written handbooks to. our cathedrals, to take the place of the out-of-date ublications district. uae a legitimate need the ‘Cathedral Series,’ now being issued by Messrs, 
of local booksellers, that we are glad to hear that they have been taken in hand by Messrs, | George Bell the wee under Ss editorship of Mr. Gleeson White and Mr. E. F. —— 
George Beli & Sons.” —St. James’s Gazette. seems well calc to suppl The volumes, two of which, relating to Canterbury and 

Salisbury, have already been , are handy in i, moderate in price, weli illustrated, 

“ Visitors to the cathedral cities of England must often have felt the need of some work | and written in a scholarly spirit. The history of cathedral and city is intelligently set 
dealing with the history and antiquities of the city itself, and the architecture and associa- | forth, and accompanied by a descriptive survey of the building in all its detail. The illus- 
tions of the cathedral, more portable than the elaborate monographs which have been | trations are copious and well selected, and the series bids fair to become an indispensable 
devoted to some of them, more scholarly and satisfying than the average local guide-book, companion to the cathedral tourist in "England. __ Timés. 

















Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. New and Revised Edition, post 8vo, 2 vols., 15s, 
ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY. By General|SLANG, JARGON, and CANT. A Dictionary of 
o— WOOD, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Quartermaster-General, With Unconventional Phrnseology, com ey big logical Notes an outa A aw. 
“This brilliant and fascinating little book.”—Daily Chronicle. Wouvicns Bo yy enn ee ne Hon. F. ms. E wwe = M. chy 





English Gypsies and their Language,” “‘ Hans Breit itman,”’ 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. rete & 4 
ALDINE POETS.—New Votvumzs. 


GOLF in THEORY and PRACTICE. Some Hints ;~wes THOMSON. Revised Edition, with a 


i . . 8.0. EVERARD. A Practical Manual. With 22 Illustrations 
— New Memoir and Critical] Appendix, by the Rev. T. C. zOvny, M.A., Author of 


from Life. ‘ 
‘G nd hi a Is., f 8 
“We have read the book ‘ right off,’ as the saying goes, and this because, as in the case a a SERRE, OS, 5 vem., Heap. Ove, 25, CA. net ents 


he book bl d instructive,. it i 
per wag x phn hac ng 4 to stop. valuable a tte ceutenta, onl we hope ts will KIRKE WHITE. With Memoir by Sir Harris 


have a wide circulation in the world of golf.”"—Golf/. NICOLAS. 2s. 6d. net, 
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NEW VOLUMES. 
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THE AGE of WORDSWORTH. By Prof. C. H.|THE AGE of MILTON. By J. Bass Mullinger, 


HERFORD, Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in the University College of M.A., University Lecturer in Bens and the Rev. J. H. B. MASTERMAN, B.A., 
Wales, Aberystwyth. Ready. - late Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Im mediately. 


THE AGE of TENNYSON. By Professor Hugh Walker. [Tmmediatl 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


Mr. Fraeperrc Harrtson, in the DAILY CHRONICLE, April 7th, 1896, says: “* Messrs. Bell & Sons are still energetically pursuing their task of adding to and improving the 
famous series of Bohn’s Libraries, which Thomas Carlyle pronounced to be ‘ the usefullest thing I know,’ and are .....constantly adding to the Libraries, in the new and certainly 
pleasanter form, reprints of Standard Works, which no gentleman’s library should be without.” 


THE PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT. |MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of the DUTCH 


A New Edition, with an Introduction by W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. In about Eight REPUBLIC. With a eee Introduction by MONCURE D. CONWAY, and 
Volumes, 3s, 6d. each, Portrait. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. eac 


Vol. I. “A Tale of a Tub,” “ The Battle of the Books,” and other sag Works. Edited 


Fie eee site omraphical Introduction by W. X. H. LECKY, MP. (OMT E'S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. Translated 


Vol. IT. “The Journal to Stella.” Edited by F. RYLAND, M.A. With 2 Portraits and and Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. With Introduction by FREDERIC 
Facsimile Letter. HARRISON. 3 vols., 5s. each. 
(In the press. 


WORKS of BERKELEY. Edited by George, BURTON'S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 


SAMPSON. With Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon, A. J. BALFOUR, Edited by the Rev. A.R. SHILLETO, M.A. With an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. 
M.P. 3 vols. [Shortly. Portrait of Burton, a reproduction of. a engraved Title, and a full Index by W. F. R. 


LELAND’S ITINERARY. Edited by L rxs teu Bis get 
iu 
gt A oO OY interpre |BARLY ESSAYS. By John Stuart Mill. Col- 


lected and Edited by J. I . le 
HORACE. A New Literal Prose Translation. By) ‘“ oe Sees ee 
A. HAMILTON BRYOB, LL.D., Translator and Editor of “‘ Virgil,” &c. 3s. 6d. + 
Also issued in Four Parts, sewed, 1s. each,--Part I., Odes, Books I. and II.—Part IT., ‘TEN BRINK s EARLY ENGLISH LITERA- 
Odes, Books III. and IV., Carmen Seculare, and Epodes.—Part III., Satires.—Part IV., | TURE. Vol. III, (From the Fourteenth Century to the Death of “a Edited 
Fpistles and Ars Poetica. by Dr. ALOIS BRANDL. Translated by L, DORA SCHMITZ, 3s, 6d 
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